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Foreword 


This  is  the  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard  and  the  "War  of  1936,"  fought  over  a  400- 
mile  front  to  conserve  life  and  health,  protect  prop¬ 
erty  and  maintain  public  morale  in  the  wake  of  dis¬ 
astrous  floods.  It  is  the  record  of  one  of  the  largest 
peace-time  mobilizations  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  in¬ 
volving  more  than  6,000  men  in  patriotic  and  un¬ 
selfish  service. 

If  the  narrative  has  any  dramatic  qualities,  those 
qualities  result  from  the  facts  themselves,  rather 
than  from  the  treatment.  The  information  has  been 
collected  first-hand  from  official — state  and  local — 
sources  and  has  been  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
an  experienced  newspaperman. 

There  is  no  intention  to  imply  that  the  National 
Guard  won  this  war  single-handedly.  The  protec¬ 
tive  and  rehabilitation  work  in  the  stricken  areas 
during  and  after  the  floods  was  achieved  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  many  local  agencies,  together  with  the 
State  Police,  State  Highway  Patrol,  Works  Progress 
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Administration,  Citizens’  Conservation  Camps, 
American  Red  Cross,  etc . 

Neither  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  review  all 
the  activities  of  all  the  Guard  units  which  saw  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  flood  districts.  Such  a  record  is  impossible 
within  the  scope  of  this  small  volume. 

What  the  writer  has  tried  to  do  has  been  to  select 
from  the  great  mass  of  material  which  came  to  his 
attention,  those  incidents  which  best  typify  the  work 
of  the  Guard  as  a  whole.  The  necessary  selection 
has  been  made  from  a  reportorial  standpoint,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Service, 
and  with  no  purpose  other  than  to  indicate  the 
splendid  record  made  during  the  flood  emergency 
by  the  largest  fully-organized,  single  force  of  men 
called  into  action  by  the  disaster. 

A.  Norman  Gage 
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To  the  citizen-soldiers  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  stand  ready  at  all  times  as  a 
disciplined  organization  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  people  in 
times  of  peace,  war  and  disaster, 

this  book  is  enthusiastically 
dedicated 


Johnstown,  March  18, 1936 

Hell  broke  loose  in  Johnstown  in  mid- 
afternoon  of  that  Wednesday,  unleashed  by  a  false 
report  that  the  huge  Quemahoning  Dam  had  col¬ 
lapsed. 

On  the  previous  day,  for  the  second  time  in  less 
than  50  years,  the  entire  city  had  been  wracked  and 
torn  by  a  great  flood.  A  score  of  lives  had  been 
lost.  The  low-lying  business  center  of  the  town  had 
been  swept  by  water  and  mud  from  15  to  20  feet 
deep.  Thousands  of  people  had  been  rendered 
homeless,  many  of  them  permanently,  by  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  flood  and  the  deep  deposits  of  debris  and 
filth  left  in  its  wake.  The  flood,  which  had  reached 
its  crest  shortly  after  midnight  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  had  practically  subsided,  leaving  streets,  houses, 
and  business  establishments  covered  with  knee-deep 
mud.  Terror-stricken  families  were  beginning  to  re¬ 
establish  themselves ;  impoverished  business  men  had 
begun  to  estimate  the  extent  of  their  loss  and  the 
possibility  of  rebuilding  their  establishments. 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  a  downtown  office  build- 
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ing,  a  small  group  of  state  and  local  officials  were 
attempting  to  map  out  an  emergency  relief  program. 
In  the  group  were  Mayor  Daniel  J.  Shields  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  city  officials;  Major-General  Edward  C. 
Shannon,  commander  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard;  Adjutant  General  Frederick  B.  Kerr;  and 
Major  Lynn  G.  Adams,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Police. 

Governor  George  H.  Earle  already  had  visited  the 
city  in  his  flying  survey  of  the  Johnstown  flood  dis¬ 
trict;  he  had  personally  inspected  the  Quemahoning 
Dam  and  was  on  his  way  to  Harrisburg  to  undertake 
the  personal  direction  of  immediate  flood  relief.  The 
first  shipments  of  emergency  supplies  were  enroute 
to  the  city. 

All  thoughts  and  plans  of  rehabilitation  and 
relief,  however,  were  suddenly  disrupted  by  the 
stunning  report  that  the  Quemahoning  Dam  had 
broken.  A  misguided  amateur  radio  operator  broad¬ 
cast  the  rumor,  injecting  imaginative,  "eye-witness” 
color  which  left  little  room  for  doubt  among  the 
great  majority  of  the  unnerved  populace.  Fear  that 
the  dam  might  break  had  haunted  Johnstown’s 
67,000  population  from  the  moment  that  the  Cone- 
maugh  River  and  Stony  Creek  began  rising  so 
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rapidly  Tuesday  morning.  Located  ten  miles  up 
Stony  Creek,  the  immense  structure  impounds  11,- 
000,000  gallons  of  water,  backed  up  over  a  distance 
of  seven  miles.  Like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  this 
terrific  volume  of  water,  sufficient  to  send  a  40-foot 
wall  roaring  down  the  entire  valley,  had  hung 
threateningly  over  the  disaster-wearied  residents. 

The  false  radio  report  was  a  spark  which  set  fire 
to  the  unreasoning  fear  and  terror  of  the  whole  val¬ 
ley.  No  one  stopped  to  consider  that  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  from  the  almost  continual  watch  kept 
upon  the  dam  was  that  the  structure  was  safe  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  collapse.  Tired  and  sick 
from  their  experience  of  the  previous  48  hours,  men, 
women  and  children  were  in  no  condition  to  reason 
for  themselves  or  trust  the  expert  opinion  of  others. 
Many  of  them  had  nothing  left  but  their  lives;  their 
homes,  businesses  and  everything  else  had  been 
washed  away  before  their  eyes.  Some  had  friends 
and  relatives  among  the  casualties  of  the  previous 
day. 

When  the  radio  message  of  the  dam’s  collapse 
was  followed  by  the  warning  blasts  of  industrial 
sirens,  the  horrifying  cry,  "Run  for  your  lives;  the 
dam’s  broken,”  echoed  through  the  city.  Compared 
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to  the  resulting  mad  flight,  the  exodus  of  Tuesday 
was  calm  and  orderly.  Tuesday’s  flood  rise  had  been 
rapid — from  three  to  four  feet  an  hour — but  it  was 
gradual  in  comparison  with  the  rushing  wall  of 
water  which  the  fleeing  residents  now  visualized. 
Where  automobiles  were  in  running  order  and  could 
move  through  the  mire-covered  streets,  they  were 
commandeered  for  the  mad  dash  toward  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills.  Frantic  adults  clambered  on  run¬ 
ning  boards,  but  the  greater  number  were  compelled 
to  travel  on  foot,  impeded  by  the  deep,  reeking  mud. 
Their  progress  was  slow  and  exhausting;  some 
walked  and  ran  as  far  as  they  could,  then  crawled 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

Here  and  there  groups  of  more  resolute  men  and 
women  paused  in  their  flight  to  shake  their  fists  at 
photographers’  planes  hovering  above  the  city. 
Nearly  crazy  with  doubt,  they  called  frantically  and 
futilely  for  the  airmen  to  land,  or  in  some  other 
way  tell  them  the  truth  about  the  dam.  Then  they 
joined  in  the  exodus. 

Back  in  the  building  used  temporarily  as  a  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  city  government,  several  hundred 
people  sought  refuge,  hoping  against  hope  that  this 
taller,  comparatively  new  structure  would  withstand 
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the  expected  new  flood.  Men,  as  well  as  women  and 
children,  clamored  for  advice,  consolation  and  aid. 
From  across  the  street,  an  83-year-old  woman  tot¬ 
tered  into  the  building  and  fell  in  a  dead  faint.  A 
younger  woman,  on  the  verge  of  motherhood,  added 
her  poignant  appeals  to  the  cries  of  the  huddled 
hundreds.  From  Mayor  Shields,  himself,  she  re¬ 
ceived  hasty  assurance  that,  if  the  building  survived, 
the  child  would  be  born  under  medical  supervision 
in  the  temporary  municipal  offices. 

Almost  as  the  panic  started,  futile  efforts  to  check 
it  were  begun.  Among  the  small  group  of  officials 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
office  building  were  men  who  knew  that  the  power 
dam  had  been  in  safe  condition  a  few  hours  before. 

Informed  of  the  radio  report,  General  Shannon 
issued  orders  to  have  it  checked  immediately.  He 
suggested  that,  acting  on  the  basis  of  earlier  reports 
on  the  dam,  a  denial  be  broadcast  at  once  but  the 
prevailing  sentiment  was  that  expressed  by  Mayor 
Shields,  himself: 

"I  can’t  take  that  responsibility.  The  report  may 
be  true.  I  don’t  know  what’s  going  to  happen. 
Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.” 

This  was  not  the  declaration  of  a  man  afraid.  It 
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was  the  matter  of  fact  assertion  of  an  official,  busi¬ 
ness  man,  husband  and  father  who  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  the  havoc,  destruction  and  death  of  the 
previous  day.  His  private  business  had  been  washed 
away;  his  home  had  been  flooded;  he  had  seen  his 
nearest  neighbor  and  best  friend  drown;  and  he, 
himself,  had  been  brought  to  this  conference  by 
truck  from  the  building  where  he  had  been  ma¬ 
rooned  most  of  the  night. 

After  the  rumor  gained  circulation  it  was  but  a 
matter  of  minutes  before  the  downtown  streets  had 
been  vacated  by  all  except  traffic  policemen.  Refu¬ 
tation  came  swiftly  but  the  terrible  damage  had  been 
done.  Other  radio  operators  were  quick  to  broad¬ 
cast  reassuring  news  that  the  Quemahoning  structure 
was  still  intact.  A  former  Guardsman,  now  in  the 
Johnstown  city  employ,  had  been  dispatched  to  the 
dam  at  once  by  General  Shannon.  He,  too,  reported 
that  the  dam  was  safe.  And,  to  the  city,  as  well  as 
the  outside  world,  Governor  Earle  broadcast  the 
word  that  he  had  walked  across  the  dam  a  few  hours 

before  and  had  found  it  in  perfect  condition. 

*  *  *  * 

What  happened  in  Johnstown  on  March  18  is  the 
key  to  the  importance  of  the  service  rendered 
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throughout  far-flung  flood  districts  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  National  Guard.  It  is  only  by  analyzing  this 
situation  that  anyone  in  the  average  flood  area,  or 
in  the  untouched  districts,  can  estimate  the  value  of 
the  presence  of  Guardsmen,  State  Police,  State  High¬ 
way  Patrolmen,  and  other  uniformed  forces. 

Johnstown,  in  addition  to  suffering  some  of  the 
greatest  loss  wrought  by  the  1936  floods,  furnishes 
an  extreme  example  of  what  can  happen  to  public 
morale  in  the  wake  of  disaster.  Reason  and  logic 
seem  to  stop  when  a  mass  of  people  are  subjected 
to  the  tribulations  of  such  emergencies.  The 
staunchest  of  men  and  women  are  terrified  by  the 
close  approach  of  death.  They  are  demoralized  by 
even  the  temporary  loss  of  the  intimate  surround¬ 
ings,  in  the  creation  of  which  they  have  spent  their 
lives.  They  cower  helplessly  when  communication 
with  friends,  neighbors  or  the  outside  world  is  cut 
off.  They  shudder  in  fear  as  submerged  generating 
plants  and  wrecked  transmission  lines  force  them  to 
spend  the  night  in  darkness.  They  are  horrified  at 
the  loss  of  their  water  supply,  the  threat  of  hunger 
and  the  imminence  of  disease. 

Under  such  conditions  a  community  of  normally 
rational  human  beings  becomes  a  nervous  hotbed 
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for  rumors  and  unpredictable  reactions.  Stark  fear 
is  rampant  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  presence 
of  trained,  disciplined  and  uniformed  men  is  wel¬ 
comed  with  enthusiasm  exceeded  only  by  that  which 
greets  the  replenishing  of  food  and  water  supplies; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  readiness  with 
which  civic  authorities  transfer  much — and  in  some 
cases,  all — of  their  authority  to  the  newly  arrived 
legions. 

Whether  the  presence  of  National  Guardsmen  or 
a  large  force  of  other  uniformed  officers  could  have 
prevented  the  tragic  flight  from  Johnstown  on 
March  18  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  sheer  conjecture. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  what  happened 
the  following  evening  at  Neville’s  Island,  in  the 
Ohio  River,  north  of  Pittsburgh. 

This  Island,  seven  miles  long  and  about  a  half 
mile  wide,  was  completely  flooded  on  Wednesday. 
When  the  Pittsburgh  Guard  was  mobilized,  the 
Headquarters  Battery,  of  the  53rd  Field  Artillery 
Brigade,  was  sent  to  the  Island  and  to  nearby  Cora- 
opolis.  The  whole  residential  section  of  the  Island 
was  under  water,  whose  depth  reached  12  feet  at 
some  places.  On  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
morning,  the  Guardsmen  were  busy  taking  families 
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from  their  flooded  homes. 

Early  Thursday  evening,  the  Island  population 
was  still  in  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension,  fearing 
new  floods  as  the  result  of  the  continued  storms  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Then,  in  some  unknown 
manner,  the  erroneous  report  got  abroad  that  a  big 
dam,  apparently  the  Quemahoning,  had  broken. 
There  were  widespread  fears  that  this  water,  to¬ 
gether  with  water  and  melted  snow  from  the  sheds 
of  the  Conemaugh,  Kiskiminetas,  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny  would  send  the  Ohio  above  the  flood 
levels  of  the  previous  day.  These  rumors,  though 
they  left  the  population  spending  a  restless  night, 
were  successfully  combatted  by  the  Guardsmen  and 
there  was  no  threat  of  a  general  exodus. 

Throughout  the  flood  areas,  the  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  was  primarily  of  a  protective  and  pre¬ 
ventive  character.  Wherever  they  served,  the 
Guardsmen  were  to  the  preservation  of  morale  and 
the  safeguarding  of  property  exactly  what  medical 
service  and  immunization  was  to  the  prevention  of 
disease.  Perhaps  the  strongest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  to  the  various  units  in  the  field  of  this  emer¬ 
gency  was  that,  during  their  entire  stay,  nothing  in 
particular  happened.  The  full  force  of  this  tribute 
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may  be  lost  upon  millions  of  citizens  in  unaffected 
areas,  but  it  is  the  first  expression  of  praise  which 
the  officials  of  most  of  the  flood-torn  districts  have 
been  heaping  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Soldiery. 

This  primary  challenge  to  the  Guard — to  preserve 
order  and  maintain  public  morale — was  completely 
met  by  every  unit  in  the  field.  That  the  experience 
and  achievements  of  some  units  and  some  individual 
troopers  far  exceeded  this  foremost  requirement,  re¬ 
sulted  entirely  from  the  great  variation  in  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  opportunities  which  were  presented 
to  or  thrust  upon  the  Guardsmen. 
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Men  Against  Nature 

From  the  outset,  the  Guardsmen  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  continual  battle  against  the  elements  and 
human  nature,  both  at  their  worst.  In  the  early 
stages,  they  had  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which 
raging  Nature  seemed  determined  to  put  in  their 
path.  Later,  their  efforts  had  to  be  directed  toward 
curbing  the  ever-present  class  of  persons  to  whom 
the  misery  and  misfortune  of  others  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  personal  gain. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  campaign,  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  which  caused  the  flood  severely  handicapped 
the  movement  of  relief  and  aid  to  the  stricken  dis¬ 
tricts.  Telephone  and  telegraph  lines  were  down. 
Various  communities  were  completely  isolated  by 
the  water.  Railroad  traffic  was  paralyzed.  Bridges 
were  washed  out  and  important  highways  were 
either  covered  with  water  or  blocked  by  debris  and 
landsides.  It  was  hard  enough  to  get  news  in  and 
out  of  the  flood  areas;  it  was  considerably  more 
difficult  to  get  physical  assistance  there.  In  several 
instances,  two  or  three  days  passed  before  the  out- 
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side  world  had  any  access  at  all  to  the  flood  victims. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  the  National 
Guardsmen  mobilized  and  advanced  in  any  and 
every  way  they  could.  They  made  their  plans  as 
they  went,  dealing  with  obstacles  as  they  arose.  On 
open  trucks  they  braved  rain,  snow,  sleet  and  bliz¬ 
zards.  When  trucks  were  mired  or  blocked,  they 
proceeded  on  foot.  One  detachment,  composed  of 
108th  Ambulance  Company  and  109th  Hospital 
Company,  103d  Medical  Regiment,  bound  from 
Wellsboro  to  isolated  Renovo,  toiled  along  for  more 
than  two  days,  finally  abandoning  their  transporta¬ 
tion  to  climb  over  and  down  a  mountain,  heavily 
laden  with  medical  and  food  supplies. 

The  command  group  of  another  unit,  Second 
Squadron  of  the  104th  Cavalry,  Maj.  Albert  H. 
Stackpole  commanding,  was  locked  in  Harrisburg 
by  flooded  bridges  for  several  hours,  until  special 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  load  the  Guardsmen, 
their  trucks  and  equipment  on  a  special  train  and 
haul  them  across  one  of  the  higher  railroad  bridges 
over  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Harrisburg.  Subse¬ 
quently,  it  was  only  with  the  aid  of  a  State  High¬ 
way  Patrolman  sergeant  that  the  squadron  was  able 
to  reach  Johnstown  over  a  circuitous  route,  necessary 
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to  avoid  broken  or  dangerous  bridges. 

Storms  were  common  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
sector  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  flood  and 
the  Guardsmen  soon  became  accustomed  to  travel¬ 
ing  through  them.  Company  M,  of  the  110th  In¬ 
fantry,  under  Capt.  James  S.  Gallagher,  had  ridden 
out  two  storms  before  they  were  settled  in  their  final 
flood  territory.  Enroute  from  Latrobe  to  Johnstown 
early  Thursday  morning,  they  moved  through  heavy 
rain  and  sleet.  Then,  after  less  than  a  day  in  the 
famous  "flood  city,”  they  were  ordered  to  Tarentum, 
traveling  through  a  blizzard  during  the  larger  part 
of  that  eighty-mile  trip. 

The  official  mobilization  of  the  Guard  came  late 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  18,  although  some 
troops  were  even  then  unofficially  mobilized  and  on 
active  emergency  duty  in  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties.  The  crisis  in  Johnstown,  first  of  the  scores  of 
cities  and  towns  to  be  swept  by  flood,  precipitated 
the  mobilization  of  the  Guard.  Working  independ¬ 
ently,  their  paths  never  crossing  as  they  made  their 
quick  surveys  of  the  Cambria  county  situation,  Gov¬ 
ernor  George  H.  Earle  and  General  Shannon  almost 
simultaneously  reached  the  decision  that  the  Guard 
would  be  needed. 
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Governor  Earle,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  National  Guard,  had  flown  from  Memphis 
to  Pittsburgh  and  motored  east  to  Johnstown.  Gen¬ 
eral  Shannon,  Adjutant  General  Kerr  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  State  Police  Adams  had  flown  westward 
from  Harrisburg. 

In  the  absence  of  Governor  Earle,  the  chief  exe¬ 
cutive’s  secretary,  Robert  L.  Myers,  Jr.,  had  sent 
General  Shannon  to  Johnstown  with  instructions  to 
remain  there  and  call  for  whatever  help  was  needed. 
Leaving  Harrisburg  shortly  after  7  a.  m.  Wed¬ 
nesday,  General  Shannon’s  party  landed  at  West¬ 
mont,  continued  to  Johnstown  by  automobile  and 
finally  walked  the  railroad  tracks  to  reach  the  rail¬ 
road  station  platform.  From  there  they  were  able 
to  cross  a  plank  into  a  window  as  a  preliminary  to 
their  first  conference  with  the  Cambria  county  sheriff 
and  Johnstown’s  mayor  and  chief  of  police.  And, 
in  the  meanwhile,  acting  on  orders  received  late 
Tuesday  night,  Capt.  Robert  I.  Potts,  of  Company  I, 
110th  Infantry,  Greensburg,  had  reached  the  city 
with  truck  loads  of  cots  and  blankets  for  the  home¬ 
less  citizens. 

While  most  of  the  population  was  in  hysterical 
panic,  orders  began  to  fly  thick  and  fast.  Capt. 
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Potts  was  sent  back  to  Greensburg  with  orders  to 
return  with  his  full  company.  Superintendent 
Adams  issued  a  hurry  call  for  more  State  Police. 
General  Shannon  communicated  with  Col.  Augustine 
S.  Janeway,  deputy  adjutant  general,  at  Harrisburg, 
who  subsequently  was  placed  in  charge  of  co-ordi¬ 
nating  the  work  of  all  relief  agencies  operating  in 
the  flood  districts.  From  Col.  Janeway  he  learned 
that  Governor  Earle  was  on  his  way  to  Johnstown, 
although  it  happened  that,  at  that  time,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  actually  reached  the  city  and  was  plodding 
through  the  mud  to  confer  with  emergency  relief 
directors. 

Within  the  space  of  an  hour,  both  Governor  Earle 
and  General  Shannon  had  given  Harrisburg  instruc¬ 
tions  to  call  out  the  National  Guard  for  flood  duty 
in  Johnstown  and  wherever  conditions  required.  Be¬ 
fore  they  could  return  to  the  Capitol,  both  officials 
encountered  some  of  the  obstacles  which  made  the 
movements  of  the  Guardsmen  so  difficult. 

After  a  hurried  conference  with  Superintendent 
Adams,  Generals  Shannon  and  Kerr  decided  that 
their  presence  would  be  needed  at  Harrisburg  to 
direct  the  movements  of  troops.  They  had  expected 
to  make  the  return  trip  by  airplane,  but  that  plan 
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was  disrupted  by  rain  and  snow  which  closed  down 
the  ceiling  and  made  flying  impossible.  Instead, 
they  set  out  with  a  State  Police  car  and  driver,  fur¬ 
nished  by  Superintendent  Adams.  Approaching 
Everett,  in  Bedford  county,  they  found  the  highway 
blocked.  They  were  forced  to  abandon  the  car  by 
the  roadside,  climb  to  a  nearby  railroad  and  proceed 
on  foot  to  Everett.  From  there  they  resumed  their 
trip  in  another  automobile,  eventually  reaching  Har¬ 
risburg  by  way  of  the  Columbia- Wrightsville  bridge 
because  bridges  connecting  the  capital  with  roads  to 
Gettysburg  had  been  closed.  They  reached  Harris¬ 
burg  at  seven  o’clock  Thursday  morning. 

Governor  Earle,  meanwhile,  had  followed  the 
same  course — with  variations — in  order  to  get  back 
to  the  Capitol.  Near  Everett  he  had  to  wade,  waist 
deep,  through  water  to  reach  the  railroad  tracks  and 
trestle.  From  Gettysburg  he  came  directly  to  Harris¬ 
burg,  crossing  a  flooded  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna 
by  using  a  rowboat  for  several  hundred  yards  and 
walking  the  rest  of  the  way.  The  dangerous  short¬ 
cut  brought  him  to  the  executive  mansion  several 
hours  before  General  Shannon  and  Adjutant  General 
Kerr  could  reach  the  city. 

On  through  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
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morning  troop  movement  orders  were  flowing  from 
Harrisburg  by  every  available  means  of  communi¬ 
cation.  The  impossibility  of  reaching  some  com¬ 
munities  and  some  units  by  telephone  and  telegraph 
resulted  early  in  the  extensive  use  of  short  wave 
radio.  But,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  mobilization 
orders  were  sent  to  the  scattered  troop  commanders 
and,  by  midnight,  the  6,000  Guardsmen,  over  half 
of  the  active  units  in  the  State,  had  received  the  call. 

For  hundreds  of  Guardsmen,  however,  the  receipt 
of  the  official  orders  did  not  mark  the  start  of  their 
"war”  against  the  flood.  In  Wilkes-Barre,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  members  of  the  Guard  had  done  yoeman’s 
service  as  early  as  a  week  before — when  preliminary 
high  water  stages  provided  an  opportunity  for  an 
unwanted  dress  rehearsal  for  the  big  push  of  March 
18.  In  other  instances,  alert  troop  commanders  had 
called  their  men  into  voluntary  service  a  day  or  two 
before  the  official  mobilization. 

Between  6  p.  m.  and  midnight  on  Wednesday, 
when  they  received  the  order  to  mobilize,  various 
Guard  units  had  their  first  taste  of  flood  duty  right 
in  their  own  backyards.  Nearly  a  score  of  armories 
were  flooded  and  numerous  units  found  their  forces 
knifed  by  the  raging  waters  of  swollen  streams. 
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In  Clearfield,  although  some  of  the  Guardsmen 
had  been  on  duty  since  morning,  the  full  personnel 
of  Troop  A,  104th  Cavalry,  was  divided  into  three 
parts — with  armory  and  equipment,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  river,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  troop 
was  concerned.  At  Lock  Haven,  Troop  K,  of  the 
103rd  Cavalry,  was  likewise  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
with  equipment  on  the  other — and  no  chance  of 
getting  together  until  the  flood  subsided.  Troop  E, 
103rd  Cavalry,  after  a  day  of  strenuous  river  patrol 
and  rescue  work,  was  forced  to  evacuate  its  armory 
at  Sunbury,  many  of  the  men  working  half-clothed 
once  the  terrific  force  of  backwater  had  bulged  the 
floor  of  the  building  like  a  blown-out  tire,  and  in¬ 
undated  the  locker  rooms. 

More  thrilling  and  costly  was  the  experience  of 
the  104th  Cavalry’s  machine  gun  troop  whose  Lewis- 
town  armory  was  totally  demolished  by  the  fury  of 
the  raging  Juniata.  Troops  managed  to  save  their 
horses  but  had  no  time  to  stop  for  anything  else. 
Just  before  directing  the  evacuation  of  the  armory, 
First  Lt.  Gay  E.  Duncan  had  led  his  family  from  a 
flooded  home.  He  took  command  of  the  troop  and, 
for  three  days,  directed  rescue,  patrol  and  other 
activities  of  the  troop  until  his  superior  officer  could 
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arrive  over  flood-blocked  roads.  The  water,  which 
rose  practically  to  the  roof  top,  ruined  all  of  Lt. 
Duncan’s  possessions  and  lift  him  and  his  family 
with  only  their  clothing. 

Far  from  being  an  exception,  Lt.  Duncan’s  per¬ 
formance  was  characteristic  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  Guardsmen  were  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
their  own  comfort  and  endanger  their  health  in  the 
course  of  their  service  in  the  flood  areas. 

While  various  municipal  officials  weakened  under 
the  strain  of  the  emergency,  Guardsmen  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  the  duty  at  hand.  Among 
municipal  officials,  there  were  men  who,  by  reason 
of  private  business  demands  or  personal  experiences, 
were  unable  to  meet  the  challenge  of  post-flood  con¬ 
ditions.  There  was,  for  example,  the  highest  official 
of  one  community  who  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
his  proper  place  in  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  ma¬ 
chinery  until  three  days  after  the  crisis  of  the  flood 
emergency. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ranks  of  the  Guard  teem 
with  officers  and  enlisted  men  who,  though  among 
the  hardest-hit  victims  of  the  flood,  served  with  their 
companies  without  stopping  to  consider  their  own 
losses. 
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In  Clearfield,  the  Guard  units  were  under  the 
continually  active  command  of  Capt.  William  A.  E. 
Leitzinger,  of  Clearfield.  Capt.  Leitzinger’s  cousin 
and  business  partner  was  drowned,  the  only  flood 
casualty  in  the  city;  his  home,  on  the  river  front,  was 
flooded  and  water  poured  into  his  big,  midtown  de¬ 
partment  store. 

In  Kingston,  Capt.  Thomas  Brain,  of  Battery  E, 
109th  Field  Artillery,  lost  his  home  and  possessions 
in  a  flood  which  made  the  Kingston-Wilkes-Barre 
area  one  of  the  heaviest  damaged  districts  in  the 
state. 
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As  the  mobilization  proceeded  it  became 
evident  that  calling  out  the  Guard  was  one  thing 
while  keeping  in  touch  with  the  scattered  units  was 
another.  Not  even  in  actual  warfare,  under  modern 
conditions,  are  more  difficulties  encountered  than 
were  met  in  establishing  and  maintaining  communi¬ 
cations  in  the  wake  of  the  flood. 

All  troops  west  of  Altoona  were  affected  by  the 
first  mobilization  order,  along  with  the  majority 
of  those  in  Central  Pennsylvania  and  a  few  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  Units  in  the  flooded  valleys 
had  some  advance  inkling  that  their  services  might 
be  needed,  but  those  in  the  high-and-dry  districts 
had  little  or  no  warning.  The  flood,  like  all  those 
which  harass  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  high  velocity  flood,  reducing  the  opportunity 
for  preparedness  and  placing  a  high  premium  on 
time. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  lines  in  many  sectors 
went  down  before  the  crest  of  the  rise  was  reached. 
Exchanges  were  flooded,  completely  disrupting  serv- 
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ice.  Beyond  cutting  off  the  troop  units  from  their 
area  or  division  headquarters,  the  absence  of  wire 
service  made  heavy  demands  upon  unit  commanders 
as  they  worked  to  mobilize  their  full  strength  and 
maintain  contact  with  their  men  once  they  had  been 
dispatched  on  patrol  or  emergency  duties. 

By  sheer  persistence,  complete  co-operation  from 
commercial  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  and 
circuitous  routing  of  calls,  the  mobilization  orders 
were  started  by  wire  toward  most  of  the  Guard 
units.  The  spread  of  the  disaster,  however,  soon 
placed  an  impossible  burden  upon  the  state’s 
crippled  communication  system  and  the  Guard  was 
compelled  to  rely  more  heavily  upon  its  own  initia¬ 
tive.  This  was  done  by  converting,  literally  over 
night,  an  experimental  short  wave  radio  net  into  a 
full-fledged  24-hour-a-day  communication  system. 

To  appreciate  fully  what  the  National  Guardsmen 
accomplished  in  this  respect,  it  is  necessary  to  realize 
that  short  wave  radio,  effective  over  long  distances, 
has  not  been  standard  equipment  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Guard.  The  ordinary  Guard  sets  have  a  maxi¬ 
mum  range  of  15  miles,  sufficient  for  training  and 
field  work  but  useless  over  distances  such  as  those 
separating  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Johnstown  and 
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other  emergency  command  posts. 

What  the  Guard  did,  therefore,  was  to  bring  into 
use  free-lance,  higher-powered  sets  which  individual 
Guardsmen,  and  several  of  the  troop  organizations, 
had  built  at  their  own  expense.  These  stations  have 
sprung  up  during  the  past  four  years  and,  in  semi¬ 
official  "nets,”  have  been  used  periodically  on  drill 
nights.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  Guard,  the 
two  nets —  east  and  west — have  been  expanded  to 
take  in  other  radio  amateurs  who  operate  their  own 
stations. 

Some  of  these  stations  already  were  operating 
Tuesday  night  when  the  first  warnings  of  the  im¬ 
pending  floods  were  broadcast  and,  even  before  the 
issuance  of  mobilization  orders,  an  official  call  went 
out  to  bring  all  of  the  Guardsmen-radio  operators 
on  duty.  From  division  headquarters,  every  official 
order  was  broadcast  over  the  Harrisburg  station, 
W3CZQ,  which  the  headquarters  troop  of  the  104th 
Cavalry  had  built  at  its  armory  with  funds  raised 
through  benefit  dances  and  card  parties.  Contact 
was  made  with  other  powerful  stations  at  Pittsburgh 
(W8GUO),  Philadelphia  (W3CDM),  Altoona 
(W8BLJ),  Grove  City  (W8EVX),  and  Scranton 
(W8KCT).  Supplementing  these  stations  were 
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more  than  50  "outside”  amateurs  who  were  in  and 
out  of  the  Guard  "net”  during  the  emergency. 

Once  under  way,  the  principal  net  stations  func¬ 
tioned  24  hours  a  day,  sending  orders  for  troop 
movements,  supplies,  emergency  aid,  etc.,  and  pro- 
ing  of  invaluable  service  in  areas  where  wire  com¬ 
munications  were  interrupted  or  slow. 

Characteristic  of  the  tireless  energy  displayed  by 
the  Guardsmen  and  their  radio  amateur  co-workers 
in  the  flood  service  was  the  record  of  Private  Ray  A. 
Kiessewater,  25-year-old  Guardsman  and  operator- 
owner  of  station  W8BLJ,  at  Altoona.  Kiessewater, 
a  "radio  bug”  of  the  first  water,  is  familiar  to  every 
Guardsman  in  the  P.  N.  G.  "net.”  He  is  one  of  the 
best  operators  in  the  network,  fast,  accurate,  and  a 
holder  of  some  of  the  highest  ratings  given  for 
amateur  radio  transmission. 

From  the  plant,  built  in  a  front  room  of  his  home, 
Kiessewater  had  picked  up  and  relayed  flood  mes¬ 
sages  and  reports  for  the  National  Red  Cross,  the 
Naval  Reserve,  and  other  agencies  which  were  keep¬ 
ing  in  close  touch  with  Pennsylvania  flood  condi¬ 
tions  through  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  When  his  unit,  Headquarters  Company  of  the 
110th  Infantry,  was  called  out,  Kiessewater  checked 
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in  on  the  Guard  "net”  shortly  before  eight  o’clock, 
Wednesday  night,  and  became  the  principal  medium 
through  which  orders  for  western  Pennsylvania 
troops  were  relayed  from  Harrisburg.  He  was  on 
the  job  continuously  for  three  nights  and  three  days, 
stopping  only  when  he  keeled  over  from  exhaustion. 
Then,  with  a  few  hours  rest  and  the  aid  of  a  phy¬ 
sician,  he  resumed  operations,  ultimately  checking 
out  of  the  "net”  at  6:45  a.  m.  on  March  24. 

When  emergency  power  in  Pittsburgh  reduced  the 
operating  range  of  the  principal  Guard  station  in 
that  city,  it  was  Kiessewater  who  picked  up  and  re¬ 
layed  all  the  messages  between  Pittsburgh  and  Har¬ 
risburg.  It  was  Kiessewater  also  who  aided  in  the 
quick  check-up  and  disapproval  of  the  false  radio 
report  that  the  Quemahoning  Dam,  near  Johnstown, 
had  broken.  Through  his  station,  too,  went  radioed 
appeals  from  isolated  Renovo  and  other  communities 
where  delay  in  transmission  meant  prolonged  suf¬ 
fering  and  worry  for  thousands  of  people. 

The  part  played  by  National  Guardsmen  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  city  of  Pittsburgh’s  communication  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  story  of  the  flood  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  and  will  be  found  in  another  chapter.  But  it 
is  safe  so  say  that,  at  the  height  of  the  flood  emer- 
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gency,  there  was  no  affected  area  in  which  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  communications 
was  not  a  major  problem  which  devolved  largely 
upon  the  Guardsmen.  They  handled  this  job  like 
they  handled  all  others,  in  the  best  way  they  could 
to  get  quickest  results.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end 
to  the  variety  and  initiative  of  their  methods,  as  is 
witnessed  by  the  innovation  of  Wilkes-Barre  Guards¬ 
men  who  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Boy  Scouts 
to  get  messages  to  one  of  the  headquarters  on  the 
top  floor  of  an  11-story  building.  The  Scouts,  sta¬ 
tioned  on  each  floor  ran  the  messages  up  and  down, 
each  covering  one  flight  of  stairs  and  forming  part 
of  a  chain  which  required  as  little  as  two  minutes 
for  a  full  trip.  Simple  but  effective,  this  plan 
quickly  overcame  the  handicap  presented  by  tem¬ 
porary  lack  of  power  and  elevator  service. 
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In  determining  the  nature  and  variety  of 
the  National  Guard’s  work  in  the  flood  districts,  the 
wishes  of  the  local  municipal  officials  constituted 
the  deciding  factors.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
work  actually  performed  by  the  different  military 
units  covers  the  very  wide  range  from  simple  patrol 
and  police  duty  to  almost  dictatorial  control  of  at 
least  two  towns. 

The  Guard  was  mobilized  and  sent  out  for  the 
single  purpose  of  aiding  constituted  local  officials  in 
handling  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  the 
floods.  Every  unit  commander  followed  those  in¬ 
structions  to  the  letter,  with  the  result  that  what  they 
did  in  the  territory  for  which  they  were  responsible 
depended  upon  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the 
civil  officials.  At  no  time  and  in  no  district  was 
martial  law  in  effect  during  the  emergency,  despite 
the  broad  authority  voluntarily  conferred  upon  some 
of  the  troop  commanders. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  vast  difference  between 
martial  law  and  the  supplementing  of  civil  law  by 
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military  forces.  Under  the  Pennsylvania  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  both  the 
highest  civil  authority  and  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  state  military  forces.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the 
civil  authority  structure  may  be  regarded  as  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  the  broad  base  of  which  is  represented  by  the 
township  supervisors,  borough  burgesses  and  city 
mayors.  Next  in  the  pyramid  are  the  sheriffs,  the 
highest  civil  authorities  in  their  respective  counties. 
And,  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  is  the  Governor. 
In  an  emergency  events  take  this  normal  sequence: 
if  conditions  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  municipal 
officials,  they  may  call  upon  the  sheriffs  who,  in  turn, 
may  appeal  to  the  Governor  if  the  emergency  is  too 
great  to  be  handled  on  a  county  basis. 

When  the  National  Guard  is  called  to  aid  local 
officials,  the  civil  law  continues  in  effect  and  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  rests  with  the  officials  who  call  for 
aid.  The  line  separating  civil  from  martial  law  is 
crossed  only  when,  in  the  case  of  great  emergency, 
the  Governor  decides  that  conditions  are  entirely  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  local  officials  and,  as  the  result 
of  that  decision,  declares  martial  law.  In  that  case, 
all  civil  authority,  including  the  courts,  is  suspended 
and  military  authority  reigns  supreme. 
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From  the  moment  the  first  calls  for  the  aid  of  the 
Guard  were  received,  there  was  never  any  official 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Guardsmen  would  operate 
as  agents  of  the  civil  or  the  military  law.  In  this 
respect,  the  position  of  the  6,000  Guardsmen  differed 
materially  from  that  of  the  300  who,  in  July,  1933, 
were  sent  into  Fayette  County  as  the  result  of  strikes 
in  the  bituminous  region.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Guard  was  called  out  by  Governor  Pinchot  who 
neither  declared  the  district  under  martial  law  nor 
dispatched  the  Guardsmen  with  instructions  to  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  sheriff. 

Every  officer  and  every  enlisted  man  who  went 
into  a  flood  district  in  1936  did  so  with  the  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  was  to  render  whatever  service 
the  local  officials  requested.  Although  the  excited 
residents  of  some  districts  undoubtedly  had  the  im¬ 
pression  that  their  community  was  "under  martial 
law”,  none  of  the  state,  Guard  or  local  officials 
shared  that  illusion. 

Governor  Earle  summarized  the  situation  clearly 
and  tersely  during  the  first  days  of  the  emergency 
when  he  said: 

"If  there  is  any  indication  that  martial  law  is  nec¬ 
essary,  it  will  be  declared.  That  is  a  matter  for  com- 
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manding  officers  of  the  National  Guard  and  officials 
of  the  several  communities  involved.  If  they  want 
martial  law,  that  is  entirely  agreeable  with  me.” 

But,  as  the  Guard  and  the  local  officials  worked 
hand-in-hand  in  attacking  and  solving  the  innumer¬ 
able  problems  of  the  flood-stricken  communities, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  invoke  mar¬ 
tial  law.  Bulwarked  by  the  uniformed  Guardsmen, 
State  Police,  Highway  Patrol  and  their  own  depu¬ 
tized  forces  of  firemen,  special  policemen,  American 
Legionnaires,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  tempo¬ 
rary  deputy  sheriffs,  the  municipal  officials  were  in 
control  of  their  respective  districts  at  all  times.  Even 
at  Sunbury  and  Sharpsburg,  where  National  Guard 
officers  were  in  complete  command  of  all  emergency 
activities,  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  Guard 
was  merely  acting  for,  and  under  the  responsibility 
of,  the  civil  officials. 

As  will  be  seen  from  subsequent,  detailed  accounts 
of  the  Guard’s  activities,  there  was  no  uniformity  to 
what  they  were  called  upon  to  do.  No  general  de¬ 
scription  of  their  work  can  be  given  except  to  say 
that  the  6,000  men,  sent  out  to  preserve  order  and 
maintain  public  morale,  did  everything  the  govern¬ 
ing  civil  officials  construed  to  come  under  that  head. 
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Credit  for  the  briefest,  most  complete 
and  most  accurate  description  of  the  flood’s  effects 
upon  the  great  city  of  Pittsburgh  goes  to  General 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  who  said: 

"It  was  the  most  complete  paralysis  of  a  large  city 
since  the  San  Francisco  fire.” 

With  its  famous  business  district,  "The  Golden 
Triangle”,  under  water,  its  light  and  power  shut  off, 
its  telephone  system  dead  and  its  700,000  population 
helpless  and  terror-stricken  by  thoughts  of  what 
might  happen  next,  Pennsylvania’s  second  ranking 
city  presented  a  spectacle  and  a  problem  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Before  the  emergency  had  passed,  near¬ 
ly  2,000  Guardsmen  had  seen  service  of  all  kinds 
in  the  metropolis,  its  suburbs  and  its  neighboring 
river  towns  and  cities.  Local  Guardsmen  were  on 
duty  before  the  flood  reached  its  crest  and  during 
the  next  24  hours,  reinforcements  poured  into  the 
city  as  fast  as  they  could  travel  through  snow  storms 
and  blizzards.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  from  cities  as  far  distant  as  Phila- 
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delphia. 

Tuesday  night  when  the  rapid  rise  of  the  three 
rivers — Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio — indi¬ 
cated  that  a  flood  of  major  proportions  was  in  pros¬ 
pect,  National  Guard  officers  in  Pittsburgh  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department 
and  received  authority  to  mobilize  without  further 
instructions  if  conditions  made  that  step  advisable. 

The  107th  Field  Artillery,  176th  Field  Artillery 
and  the  28th  Signal  Company  were  mobilized  late 
Wednesday  afternoon  on  the  basis  of  those  instruc¬ 
tions.  Within  a  few  hours,  the  110th  Infantry  had 
been  mobilized  and  half  of  its  troops  were  en  route 
to  the  metropolis  from  their  various  stations  in  the 
western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  state;  the 
other  units  were  dispatched  to  Johnstown. 

It  was  only  by  reason  of  the  quick  action  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  flood  crest  that  a  nearly  complete  mobi¬ 
lization  of  the  Pittsburgh  troops  was  possible  by  mid¬ 
night  Wednesday.  Before  4  o’clock  that  afternoon, 
the  major  plants  of  the  Duquesne  Power  and  Light 
Company  had  been  flooded  and  the  metropolis,  to¬ 
gether  with  suburbs  and  sister  cities  for  many  miles 
around  were  entirely  without  power  and  light.  And, 
when  the  power  failed,  telephone  and  telegraph 
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systems  became  useless  and  trolleys  stopped.  Three 
forty-eight  p.  m.  was  the  zero  hour.  Beyond  that 
time  it  was  impossible  to  make  contact  through  nor¬ 
mal  facilities. 

In  advance  of  this  crisis,  broadcasts  from  commer¬ 
cial  radio  stations  had  been  utilized  to  send  out  the 
first  call  for  the  Pittsburgh  troops.  After  the  gen¬ 
eral  power  failed,  one  or  two  of  the  broadcasting 
stations  were  able  to  operate  on  batteries,  but  before 
many  hours  had  passed,  this  service  also  was  lost. 
Primarily  because  of  the  quick  thinking  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  National  Guardsmen,  the  city  was  pro¬ 
tected  from  an  absolute  collapse  of  all  communica¬ 
tion  systems. 

In  East  Pittsburgh,  the  28th  Signal  Company  had 
been  ordered  out  at  2.30  o’clock  that  afternoon. 
Among  the  first  men  to  reach  the  Penn  Armory  were 
Guardsmen  whose  civilian  careers  had  been  spent 
in  commercial  telephone  work.  Acting  under  orders 
from  Capt.  Norman  R.  Hills,  First  Lt.  Lewis  E. 
Johns,  a  Bell  Telephone  employe,  contacted  Capt. 
Thomas  E.  Briggs,  a  Regimental  Staff  Officer  of  the 
112th  Infantry,  who  is  also  commercial  manager  for 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  Pittsburgh.  To¬ 
gether,  they  worked  out  an  emergency  phone  system 
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which  was  to  function  as  the  only  telephone  system 
in  the  metropolis  during  the  next  five  days. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  Guardsmen  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  city’s  regular  tele¬ 
phone  service  was  dead  only  because  there  was  no 
power  to  operate  the  system.  The  physical  circuits 
were  intact;  the  wires  were  there  ready  for  use  and 
the  Guardsmen  merely  developed  a  method  of  using 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Guard’s 
standard  field  telephones. 

By  9.30  o’clock  Wednesday  evening,  the  impro¬ 
vised  telephone  system  was  completed.  A  network 
of  lines  extended  from  the  Logan  Armory  at  Baird 
and  Thackeray  streets,  and  from  the  City-County 
Building  on  Grant  street.  Several  lines  connected 
these  principal  stations  and  single  circuits  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  the  headquarters  of  the  110th  Infantry, 
other  Guard  stations  and  the  principal  police  sta¬ 
tions  (North  Side,  South  Side  and  26th  Street-Penn 
Avenue),  as  well  as  to  the  police  station  at  Taren- 
tum,  one  of  the  severest  sufferers  among  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  communities.  At  the  telephone  ex¬ 
changes,  the  lines  were  wired  around  the  idle  switch¬ 
ing  apparatus.  Small  switchboards,  sufficient  to 
handle  the  miniature  telephone  system,  were  set  up 
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and  operated  in  the  City-County  Building,  the  Logan 
Armory  and  the  Hunt  Armory  on  Emerson  street. 

Aided  by  this  system,  Col.  William  R.  Dunlap, 
commanding  the  176th  Field  Artillery  and  in  charge 
of  all  the  troops  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  was  able  to 
deploy  his  forces  effectively  throughout  the  city  and 
the  flooded  valleys.  The  Pittsburgh  police  and  other 
city  officials  utilized  the  system  extensively. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Penn  Armory,  the  28th 
Signal  Company  had  to  use  its  initiative  again  to 
keep  its  National  Guard  short-wave  radio  station 
in  operation.  The  station,  along  with  those  of  other 
amateurs  in  the  district,  had  gone  silent  when  the 
commercial  power  system  failed.  To  the  Guards¬ 
men,  plodding  around  the  armory  with  candles,  the 
sight  of  a  light  in  a  nearby  home  was  an  inspiration. 
They  learned  that  the  house  was  receiving  power 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  system 
which  had  not  been  affected  by  the  flood.  With  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  a  railroad  official,  the  Guards¬ 
men  ran  a  temporary  wire  from  an  attic  window  to 
the  armory,  hooked  up  the  radio  and  went  on  the 
air  after  only  a  few  hours’  silence.  The  shift  in 
power  supply  robbed  station  W8GUO  of  some  of 
its  power,  but  left  it  in  direct  contact  with  all  West- 
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ern  Pennsylvania  Guard  and  amateur  stations  and, 
by  relay  through  Altoona,  in  touch  with  division 
headquarters  at  Harrisburg. 

While  water,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep  in  some 
places,  covered  the  heart  of  the  business  district  and 
various  industrial  and  residential  sections,  the 
Guardsmen  took  an  active  part  in  rescue  and  salvage 
work.  Here,  as  in  most  of  the  flooded  communities, 
one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  was  the  shortage  of 
boats,  although,  with  its  huge  river  traffic,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  comparatively  well  off  in  this  respect.  De¬ 
tails  of  Guardsmen  were  sent  out  over  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  locate  boats  and  bring  them  to  the  inun¬ 
dated  districts. 

Crews  of  Guardsmen  manned  hundreds  of  boats, 
themselves,  rescuing  and  evacuating  thousands  of 
people  during  the  height  of  the  flood.  They  exe¬ 
cuted  this  job  as  a  matter  of  routine,  working  as  fast 
as  they  could  and  giving  assistance  to  all  within 
their  reach.  Their  ceaseless,  unselfish  activity  was 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  efforts  of  private  boat  crews, 
some  of  whom  refused  to  take  families  from  their 
flooded  homes  unless  they  were  paid  in  advance. 
Five  dollars  a  head  was  a  common  price  asked  by  the 
profiteering  opportunists  and  one  case  was  reliably 
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reported  where  a  business  man’s  family  remained 
isolated  because  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  $150 
specified  by  the  first  greedy  "rescue”  squad  which 
came  their  way. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Guard’s  rescue  work  was  a 
matter  of  stamina  and  endurance,  aggravated  by  the 
hazard  of  working  long,  sleepless  hours  in  damp, 
frequently  soaked,  clothing.  Evacuating  the  flooded 
homes  was  not  without  unexpected  dangers.  As  one 
Guard  crew,  with  its  boat  already  filled,  drifted  past 
a  building,  an  excited  man  in  a  second-story  window 
shouted  a  frantic  appeal  to  be  taken  along.  The 
Guardsmen  pulled  close  and  told  him  to  "come 
along”.  He  came,  leaping  from  the  window  to  the 
boat,  crashing  through  the  bottom  and  toppling 
guardsmen,  passengers  and  all  into  the  cold,  muddy 
waters.  Shivering  and  soaked  they  swam  to  safety. 

Before  the  flood  had  subsided,  however,  the  great 
majority  of  Guardsmen  were  deployed  through  the 
city  and  surrounding  communities  for  patrol  and 
police  duties.  A  large  percentage  of  the  2,000  men 
thrown  into  the  Pittsburgh  area  were  assigned  to 
patrols  within  the  metropolis,  itself.  Supplement¬ 
ing  municipal  police,  State  Police,  Highway  Patrol¬ 
men  and  emergency  guards,  their  job  was  to  protect 
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billions  of  dollars  worth  of  property.  Within  the 
flooded  "Golden  Triangle",  alone,  it  was  estimated 
that  three  billion  dollars  worth  of  merchandise, 
moveable  equipment,  etc.,  had  to  be  protected  from 
sneak  thieves,  looters  and  habitual  criminals.  For, 
with  the  first  broadcast  of  the  city’s  helpless  plight,  a 
small  army  of  unscrupulous  men  who  make  their 
living  by  their  wits,  descended  upon  the  metropolis. 
Guardsmen  and  city  police  stopped,  and  turned  back 
or  took  into  custody,  scores  of  questionable  charac¬ 
ters.  They  took  no  chances. 

A  ring  of  uniformed  men  was  thrown  about  the 
flooded  "Golden  Triangle".  No  one  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  district  until  the  crisis  had  passed.  With¬ 
in  a  short  time,  though,  business  men,  property  own¬ 
ers,  necessary  employes,  repair  crews  and  clean-up 
squads  were  permitted  to  pass  when  identified  by  the 
essential  emergency  passes. 

In  view  of  its  complete  paralysis  and  the  inviting 
opportunity,  the  aggregate  of  looting  and  thievery 
in  the  city  was  remarkably  small.  Business  men  and 
municipal  officials,  in  their  final  inventories,  dis¬ 
missed  it  as  negligible  and  gave  the  National 
Guardsmen  the  lion’s  share  of  the  credit  for  pre¬ 
venting  it. 
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For  more  than  a  week,  banks  and  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  areas  were  under  the  hourly  protection 
of  Guardsmen.  In  the  Woods  Run  district  a  squad 
of  four  men  was  placed  in  the  Bank  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  as  soon  as  the  flood  developed.  Because  of 
its  location,  the  bank,  in  the  past,  had  been  one  of 
those  frequently  spotted  by  yeggs.  The  first  Guards¬ 
men  on  duty,  working  in  complete  darkness,  were 
armed  only  with  riot  clubs  and  tear  gas. 

On  the  North  Side,  in  Pittsburgh,  Guardsmen 
were  stationed  in  all  banks  during  business  hours, 
primarily  to  instill  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  patrons 
of  the  institutions.  Officers  of  the  banks  reported 
that  this  procedure  had  the  desired  effect  and  was 
instrumental  in  quickly  allaying  the  fears  of  de¬ 
positors. 

In  the  same  section  of  Pittsburgh,  details  of 
Guardsmen  were  employed  to  carry  payrolls  and 
there  is  one  youthful  trooper  whose  great  thrill  of 
the  flood  came  when  the  official  of  a  bank  tossed 
him  a  $1,000  package  of  wet  bills  as  he  escorted  the 
banker  downtown  to  get  new,  dry  currency. 

On  another  occasion,  Crucible  Steel  Company  offi¬ 
cials  decided  to  pay  off  their  employes  to  provide 
them  with  ready  cash  for  use  during  the  flood  crisis. 
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Because  the  buildings  were  not  ready  for  occupancy, 
the  pay-off  was  made  on  the  sidewalk,  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  A  detachment  of  Guardsmen  stood  by  while 
the  $40,000  payroll  was  disbursed  without  incident. 

Guardsmen  on  duty  in  the  Woods  Run  area  also 
had  to  cope  with  acute  sanitation  problems,  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  danger  from  large  quantities  of  escap¬ 
ing  sewer  and  illuminating  gas.  Under  the  immedi¬ 
ate  command  of  Maj.  Raymond  E.  Goodridge,  Third 
Battalion  Headquarters,  110th  Infantry,  they  main¬ 
tained  a  perfect  record  of  performance  and  efficiency. 

It  was  in  this  district — dirty,  dilapidated-looking 
Woods  Run,  overshadowed  by  the  grim  Western 
Penitentiary  that  the  widely-known  "First  City 
Troop",  officially  the  Headquarters  Troop  of  the 
52nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  ended  its  tour  of  duty.  Dis¬ 
patched  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  and  thence 
to  various  places  in  the  western  flood  sector,  the 
troop,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Crawford  C. 
Madeira,  wrote  another  interesting  chapter  in  its 
picturesque  history  as  the  oldest  military  troop  in 
the  United  States,  established  in  1774  and  later  serv¬ 
ing  as  George  Washington’s  bodyguard  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Delaware. 

The  Troop  was  mobilized  on  Wednesday,  March 
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18,  demobilized  on  Thursday,  and  remobilized  on 
Friday.  In  private  automobiles,  augmented  by  a 
fleet  of  one-and-a-half-ton  trucks,  the  Troop  was  on 
the  road  20  hours,  travelling  over  congested  high¬ 
ways  and  through  a  blinding  snow  storm,  before 
reporting  to  Col.  Dunlap  at  Pittsburgh. 

Prominent  among  the  major  problems  confront¬ 
ing  Col.  Dunlap  and  his  chief  of  staff,  Lieut. -Col. 
Arthur  P.  Schock,  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  was  the 
patrol,  police  and  sanitation  work  necessary  at  the 
produce  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  entire  district  was  flooded,  ruining  hundreds 
of  carloads  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  produce  on  the 
tracks  and  in  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  the  area. 
The  territory  had  to  be  rapidly  policed  to  prevent 
looters  and  hungry,  homeless  people  from  raiding 
the  yards  in  attempts  to  salvage  unsanitary  and 
disease-laden  foodstuffs.  Co-operating  with  munici¬ 
pal  health  officials,  the  Guardsmen  also  had  to  take 
precautions  against  dealers  and  hucksters  who  could 
not  immediately  see  the  danger  potentiality  of  pro¬ 
duce  which  survived  the  flood,  apparently  in  good 
condition.  Pittsburgh  Guardsmen  were  thrown  into 
this  area  shortly  after  the  initial  mobilization  and, 
during  the  following  week,  were  relieved  by  outside 
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units,  including  Troop  L,  104th  Cavalry,  which  re¬ 
ported  from  Punxsutawney  early  on  the  second  day 
after  the  mobilization. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  the  command  of  the 
Pittsburgh  area  was  exceedingly  complicated.  The 
large  number  of  Guardsmen  serving  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  territory  were  scattered  in  numerous  com¬ 
munities  where  the  units  were  taking  their  primary 
instructions  from  the  individual  governments  of 
those  communities.  This  made  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Guardsmen  in  each  district  close  to 
a  minimum  and  to  place  most  of  the  unit  command¬ 
ers  largely  upon  their  own  initiative.  Centralized 
control  and  mobility  of  forces  were  nearly  impos¬ 
sible,  especially  during  the  days  when  there  was  no 
telephone  service.  The  necessary  transfer  of  forces, 
as  the  demand  for  Guardsmen  increased  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  and  decreased  in  others,  was  handicapped. 

Some  conception  of  the  Pittsburgh  area  command 
problem  can  be  gathered  from  the  realization  that 
Pittsburgh,  with  its  "Golden  Triangle”  and  various 
other  sore  spots,  was  just  one  of  the  major  "fronts” 
of  this  phase  of  the  flood  war. 

Across  the  Ohio  river,  the  large  borough  of  Mc¬ 
Kees  Rocks  presented  a  full-blown  emergency  in  it- 
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self.  Water,  twelve  feet  deep  over  a  large  part  of 
the  borough,  left  stark  desolation  in  its  wake.  Life 
was  at  a  standstill,  buried  under  several  feet  of  muck 
and  mud.  Hopelessly  inadequate  police  service  nec¬ 
essitated  the  assignment  of  five  companies  of 
Guardsmen  to  the  community  until  some  progress 
had  been  made  toward  "digging  out”. 

Guardsmen  in  full  company  strength  had  to  be 
sent  to  Tarentum,  Vandergrift,  Sharpsburg,  Cora- 
opolis  and  other  communities  while  smaller  details 
were  widely  scattered  through  other  districts  of  the 
flooded  valleys.  In  Tarentum,  alone,  1,000  families 
were  made  temporarily  homeless  and  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  water  supply  created  a  hazardous  situa¬ 
tion. 
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From  a  military  viewpoint,  the  flood 
campaign  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  area  was  the  closest 
approach  to  the  ideal.  In  a  large  measure,  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  unified  control  was  possible  de¬ 
spite  the  service  of  the  area’s  forces  in  districts  other 
than  the  major  sectors  of  Wilkes-Barre  city  and 
Kingston  borough.  Moreover,  under  the  command 
of,  first,  Col.  Stephen  Elliott,  109th  Field  Artillery, 
and  subsequently,  Col.  Robert  M.  Vail,  109th  In¬ 
fantry,  all  the  units  in  the  area  were  operating  in 
the  assistance  of  municipal  authorities  with  clear 
and  broad  ideas  of  their  responsibilities  and  with 
never  a  deviation  from  the  policy  of  using  the  Guard 
solely  as  an  aid  to  the  civil  authority. 

Unquestionably,  another  factor  which  permitted 
the  Wilkes-Barre  area  troops  to  operate  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  true  military  basis  was  the  longer  period 
over  which  some  of  the  Guardsmen  had  been  in 
flood  service.  The  Headquarters  staff  of  the  109th 
Field  Artillery,  and  various  detachments  of  the  regi¬ 
ment’s  troops,  had  been  mobilized  for  the  first  time 
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a  week  before  the  state-wide  flood  crisis  caused  the 
general  mobilization.  That  was  when  the  first  big 
rise  in  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  flooded 
extensive  low-lying  areas  and  resulted  in  several 
companies  of  local  troops  being  called  out  for  patrol 
and  rescue  work.  At  the  peak  of  the  emergency, 
about  two  hundred  men  and  twenty-four  officers 
were  mobilized  with  the  approval  of  the  Adjutant 
General.  That  number  was  reduced  gradually  as 
the  river  subsided  during  the  next  few  days  but  the 
entire  force  had  not  been  released  before  the  second 
and  greater  emergency  arose.  Among  other  places, 
the  West  Side  Armory  had  been  flooded  and  several 
details  of  Guardsmen  were  still  on  duty  there  when 
the  general  mobilization  became  necessary.  In  all, 
about  fifty  Guardsmen,  most  of  them  from  the  ranks 
of  the  civilian  unemployed,  worked  directly  from 
one  flood  into  another. 

For  Wilkes-Barre  and  Kingston,  the  big  flood 
emergency  began  developing  Tuesday,  March  17, 
and  it  was  on  that  day  that  the  local  Guard  units 
were  mobilized  in  full.  Within  24  hours  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Wilkes-Barre-Kingston  area  had  become 
so  serious  that  the  109th  Infantry,  with  headquarters 
at  Scranton,  was  ordered  into  the  sector. 
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Immediately  upon  mobilization,  the  109th  Field 
Artillery  established  headquarters  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  was  placed  directly  in  charge  of  rescue 
work.  It  was  up  to  them  to  overcome  the  shortage 
of  boats  which  became  more  acute  as  the  flood 
waters  spread  and  resulted  quickly  in  emergency 
calls  for  Coast  Guard  boats  and  crews.  In  the 
initial  efforts  to  remedy  the  boat  shortage,  Battery 
A  was  dispatched  to  Nuangola,  and  Battery  B  was 
sent  out  to  bring  boats  from  various  up-river  places. 
Additional  Guardsmen  were  sent  on  similar  missions 
to  Harvey’s  Lake  and  other  summer  resorts. 

As  the  river  continued  its  record-breaking  rise, 
soon  compelling  the  evacuation  of  some  50,000  men, 
women  and  children,  Col.  Elliott  established  rescue 
areas  to  which  he  assigned  his  troops  for  marine 
duty.  Battery  A  was  assigned  to  Nanticoke;  Battery 
C  was  stationed  in  Plymouth;  Battery  B,  arriving 
from  Tunkhannock,  was  assigned  to  the  west  side 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  further  advance  of  that  unit  being 
blocked  by  high  water.  The  other  units — Batteries 
D,  E  and  F,  the  First  and  Second  Combat  Trains, 
and  the  Service,  Medical  and  Regimental  Headquar¬ 
ters  Companies — were  divided  into  two  groups,  with 
Col.  Elliott  in  command  of  the  troops  on  the  east 
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side  and  Maj.  William  H.  Smith  commanding  those 
on  the  west  side. 

The  continued  rise  of  the  water  rapidly  made  fur¬ 
ther  subdivisions  in  the  Guard  forces  and,  as  new 
water  barriers  materialized,  the  troops  resolved 
themselves  into  smaller  units  until,  in  South  Wilkes- 
Barre  alone,  there  were  ten  distinct  units,  each  op¬ 
erating  under  the  temporary  command  of  the  senior 
officer.  At  this  stage  of  the  "war”  normal  troop 
lines  were  shattered.  Individual  Guardsmen  fitted 
into  any  unit  in  which  they  happened  to  be  forced 
by  the  spreading  flood,  but  the  efficiency  and  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  unit  operations  were  not  impaired.  In 
the  same  way,  the  general  attack  upon  the  flood 
passed  through  the  transitional  stages  from  canoe 
or  rowboat  to  motorboat  and,  ultimately,  to  Coast 
Guard  boats.  So  strong  was  the  current  on  some 
streets  that  not  even  the  Coast  Guard  boats,  with 
their  experienced  crews,  could  operate. 

Some  conception  of  the  pressure  under  which  the 
Guardsmen  and  other  organized  or  volunteer  boat 
crews  worked  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that,  be¬ 
tween  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  12,000  families 
were  evacuated,  all  without  a  single  fatality.  Twenty 
Coast  Guard  boats,  with  their  crews  of  96  men,  were 
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prominently  active  in  this  phase  of  the  campaign. 

Incidentally,  the  efficiency  and  achievements  of 
the  National  Guardsmen’s  rescue  work  came  in  for 
frank  tribute  of  the  highest  sort  when  a  group  of 
well-meaning  citizens  complimented  the  Coast 
Guard  on  their  brilliant  seamanship. 

"Hell,  this  is  our  job,”  replied  one  of  the  Coast 
Guard  officers.  "Give  the  credit  to  these  soldiers. 
They  did  fine,  and  they  wouldn’t  have  needed  us 
if  they  had  had  enough  boats.” 

An  outstanding  element  in  the  Guard’s  successful 
operations  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  area  was  the  contin¬ 
ued  efficiency  of  its  communication  system.  Despite 
the  rapidly  changing  obstacles,  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  were  in  constant  touch  with  all  units,  large  and 
small. 

At  the  peak  of  the  emergency,  when  large  areas 
were  under  water,  extensive  use  was  made  of  radio 
broadcasting  facilities.  Local  commercial  stations 
were  utilized,  particularly  station  WBRE,  which,  for 
a  time,  served  virtually  as  the  message  center  and 
communications  headquarters  for  the  Guard  and  all 
other  agencies  engaged  in  evacuating  the  flooded 
districts.  So  efficient  was  this  plan  that,  though  the 
109th  Infantry  had  prepared  its  short  wave  radio 
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station  for  movement  into  the  field,  the  necessity  for 
that  step  never  developed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  all-embracing  plans  completed 
on  short  notice  by  the  Scranton  Infantry  regiment 
that  the  short  wave  set  was  given  a  mobile  status  by 
installation  on  trucks.  It  was  there,  ready  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  any  location  had  the  other  communication 
facilities  failed.  And,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  perma¬ 
nent  short  wave  sets,  constructed  at  their  armories 
by  Guardsmen  who  used  their  personal  funds  and 
equipment,  remained  in  touch  with  division  head¬ 
quarters  at  Harrisburg. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  109th  Field  Artillery 
during  the  evacuation  phase  of  the  war,  five  tele¬ 
phones  were  kept  ringing  constantly  by  the  endless 
succession  of  appeals  for  aid.  There  was  a  period 
during  which  the  harrassed  Guardsmen  averaged  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  calls  a  minute  and  were 
soon  repeating  mechanically,  "All  right,  what's  your 
address"  and  "How  many  people?"  The  calls  were 
the  immediate  result  of  the  broadcast  announcement 
that  trucks  or  boats  would  be  furnished  to  anyone 
whose  home  was  flooded  and  who  needed  aid. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  continuous  flow  of 
frantic  calls  was  not  without  its  element  of  humor. 
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There  were  requests  like  that  of  the  woman  who, 
with  the  river  at  the  record  stage  of  33.0 6  feet,  tele¬ 
phoned  an  appeal  for  Guardsmen  to  "Please  go  over 
and  feed  my  cat  on  the  second  floor”  of  a  desig¬ 
nated  building.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
summons  like  that  of  the  calm,  stoical  boy  who  tele¬ 
phoned,  "Send  a  boat — no  hurry — the  water  is  only 
at  the  second  floor  and  I  can  use  the  attic  or  roof 
for  a  retreat.”  But,  inevitably,  the  calls  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  recorded  by  meticulous  Guardsmen 
whose  patience  was  comparable  to  that  displayed  by 
the  109th  Field  Artillery  boat  crew  which  set  out 
to  rescue  two  marooned  women.  Partly  clad,  the 
women  informed  the  Guardsmen,  "We  aren’t  ready 
to  be  saved.”  So  the  boats  waited  until  the  passen¬ 
gers  could  be  rescued  in  complete  attire. 

As  soon  as  the  waters  receded,  the  men  of  the 
109th  Field  Artillery  and  the  109th  Infantry  took 
up  the  varied  tasks  assigned  to  them  at  the  direction 
of  the  municipal  authorities  in  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Kingston.  Various  groups  of  units  were  detailed  to 
classified  tasks,  in  addition  to  bearing  the  brunt  of 
police  and  patrol  duty. 

The  problem  of  passes,  issued  to  residents  of  the 
flooded  districts  as  soon  as  the  floods  subsided,  was 
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especially  complicated  on  the  Wilkes-Barre  "front”. 
In  Wilkes-Barre,  some  early  confusion  was  created 
by  the  fact  that  the  Health  Department,  the  Police 
Department,  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Luzerne  County 
sheriff’s  office,  all  were  issuing  passes  independently. 
This  situation  was  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  another  set  of  passes  was  being  issued  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Kingston.  Wilkes-Barreans  in  Kingston 
and  Kingstonians  in  Wilkes-Barre  were  confronted 
by  a  formidable  barrier  which  also  paralyzed  traffic 
between  the  two  communities  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  same  bridges.  Once  the  municipal  authorities 
ironed  out  the  pass  situation,  the  Guardsmen  were 
able  to  reduce  their  patrol  activities  to  a  matter  of 
routine  efficiency. 

In  its  flood  campaign,  moreover,  the  109th  In¬ 
fantry  was  able  to  utilize  its  pioneer  and  demolition 
and  its  intelligence  units  on  a  basis  approximating 
war-time  functions.  The  pioneer  and  demolition 
troops,  for  example,  were  employed  as  flying  squad¬ 
rons,  answering  emergency  calls  from  physicians, 
nurses  and  Red  Cross  workers  whose  cars  became 
disabled  or  mired  in  mud.  The  intelligence  units 
were  scattered  about  the  district,  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  and  relaying  it  to  headquarters.  Their  effective- 
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ness  was  forcibly  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire 
which  a  patrol  of  Guardsmen  reached  several  min¬ 
utes  before  the  first  fire  apparatus. 

The  direction  of  emergency  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  also  came  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
National  Guard  officers.  This  began  as  a  big  task 
and  grew  bigger.  The  initial  transportation  unit 
came  into  service  with  the  arrival  of  forces  from  a 
CCC  camp  at  Tobyhanna — 100  men  and  25  trucks. 
It  was  rapidly  supplemented  and,  additional  work 
was  piled  on,  until  this  division  of  the  Guard  was 
controlling  and  directing  the  operation  of  250  trucks 
engaged  in  transporting  supplies  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  emergency  agencies. 

Meanwhile,  another  group  of  Guardsmen  was  en¬ 
gaged  entirely  in  the  inspection  of  flooded  homes. 
The  affected  districts  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  Kingston 
were  divided  into  separate  areas  to  which  Guards¬ 
men  were  assigned  to  work  under  the  supervision  of 
municipal  health  authorities.  Their  job,  as  in  all 
similar  activities  in  other  communities  throughout 
the  state,  was  to  inspect  every  property  and  report 
which  were  fit  for  re-occupancy  and  which  were  not. 

In  addition  to  the  major  spheres  of  activity  at 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Kingston,  Guardsmen  assigned  to 
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this  area  also  saw  service  at  Plymouth,  Nanticoke, 
West  Nanticoke,  Hanover  Township  and  other 
nearby  communities  where  smaller  units  sufficed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  civil  officials. 
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Mt  was  in  Sunbury  and  Sharpsburg,  at  op- 
posite  ends  of  the  state’s  flood  zone,  that  National 
Guard  officers  were  compelled  to  accept  practically 
all  civil,  as  well  as  military  authority.  There,  the  unit 
commanders  became  virtual  dictators  at  the  height 
of  the  emergency  and  assumed  that  unwelcome  role 
so  effectively  that  they  had  difficulty  in  dropping 
back  to  more  subordinate  places  in  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  picture. 

In  Sunbury,  the  larger  of  the  two  communities, 
the  torrential  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  created  an 
especially  acute  situation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
city  lies  below  the  average  level  of  the  river’s  banks. 
At  the  crest  of  the  flood,  therefore,  approximately 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  community  was  inundated 
and  the  evacuation,  relief  and  inspection  problems 
were  immense. 

Against  the  broad  canvas  of  terror,  desolation  and 
privation,  the  uniformed  figure  of  Capt.  George  W. 
Schubert,  Troop  E,  103rd  Cavalry,  was  dominant 
during  the  first  four  critical  days. 
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Capt.  Schubert  and  his  troopers  were  among  those 
who  beat  the  gun  of  the  general  mobilization  and 
were  on  duty  before  the  majority  of  Guardsmen  were 
called  out.  Warned  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  river, 
Capt.  Schubert  called  his  men  out  for  special  patrol 
duty  on  Tuesday.  The  heavy  rise  of  the  river  al¬ 
ready  had  forced  backwater  into  Shamokin  Creek, 
down  through  the  channel  of  Spring  Run  and  into 
the  central  section  of  the  city.  Moreover,  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  became  more  threatening,  hundreds 
of  citizens  swarmed  to  the  river  banks,  to  view  the 
spectacle.  An  additional  hazard  was  thus  created 
because  an  unfinished  flood  control  project  had  tem¬ 
porarily  weakened  the  river  bank. 

Alarmed  by  the  developing  menace,  Mayor  Mor¬ 
ris  Michaels  communicated  with  Capt.  Schubert  on 
Tuesday,  asking  that  Guardsmen  be  detailed  for  pa¬ 
trol  duty  on  the  river  front.  This  advance  mobiliza¬ 
tion  was  quickly  approved  by  the  Adjutant  General 
and  the  Governor’s  office,  and  by  4  p.  m.,  mobi¬ 
lization  of  the  troop  was  nearly  completed. 

Through  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  morning 
the  local  Guardsmen  maintained  their  patrol  and 
took  increasingly  greater  parts  in  the  operation  of 
rescue  boats  in  the  spreading  flood  districts.  By 
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Wednesday  afternoon,  the  full  seriousness  of  the 
emergency  was  apparent  and  Troop  E  was  complete¬ 
ly  mobilized.  As  the  result  of  the  urgent  need  for 
the  Guardsmen,  complete  uniforming  was  impos¬ 
sible.  By  8.15,  fifty-six  men  were  on  duty,  the  river 
bank  had  broken,  and  the  last  troopers  to  respond  to 
the  call  were  forced  to  dress  in  armory  locker  rooms 
covered  by  twelve  inches  of  water.  Orders  already 
had  been  issued  to  evacuate  the  armory  and  move 
the  troop  command  post  to  the  Fairmount  Hotel.  By 
the  time  the  evacuation  had  been  completed  there 
was  two  and  one-half  feet  of  water  in  the  building. 

Handicapped  by  the  inevitable  shortage  of  boats, 
the  Guardsmen  rounded  up  everything  which  could 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  and  established  syste¬ 
matic  rescue  service,  working  from  centers  desig¬ 
nated  by  Capt.  Schubert.  A  ten-mile-an-hour  cur¬ 
rent  flowed  in  the  main  streets.  Rowboat  crews 
were  able  to  cross  these  "rapids”  only  by  battling 
upward  against  the  current  and  then  drifting  back 
down,  inching  their  way  over  to  avert  the  upsets, 
inevitable  when  inexperienced  operators  tried  to  row 
directly  across  the  swift  current. 

Before  the  Sunbury  situation  had  reached  its  crisis 
Wednesday  night,  Mayor  Michaels  had  been  isolated 
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in  one  of  the  flooded  buildings  and,  with  all  com¬ 
munication  systems  idle,  could  not  be  located.  In 
this  emergency,  city  officials  and  business  men  held  a 
hurried  meeting  at  which  Capt.  Schubert  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  take  complete  charge  of  the  city’s  flood  prob¬ 
lems.  Faced  with  this  unexpected  and  undesired 
responsibility,  the  troop  commander  immediately  set 
about  the  formation  of  an  efficient  emergency  or¬ 
ganization.  Delegating  various  phases  of  the  job 
to  different  groups,  he  directed  the  continuance  of 
the  rescue  boat  operations,  the  care  of  the  rescued 
and  temporary  homeless  citizens,  the  transportation 
of  many  refugees  from  Sunbury  to  nearby  communi¬ 
ties  and  the  acquisition  of  emergency  supplies,  fuel 
and  bedding.  He  established  a  food  order  system 
by  which  hungry  refugees  could  be  sure  of  obtaining 
meals  and,  as  soon  as  the  subsiding  waters  brought 
householders  and  business  men  rushing  back  to  their 
damaged  homes  and  establishments,  took  charge  of 
the  issuance  of  passes.  From  Wednesday  until  Fri¬ 
day,  Capt.  Schubert  perforce  enacted  the  role  of  dic¬ 
tator,  and  it  was  not  until  1.30  o’clock  Saturday  aft¬ 
ernoon  that  Mayor  Michaels  took  over  the  direction 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

Meanwhile,  reinforcements  from  other  Guard 
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units  had  reached  Sunbury  Wednesday  night  and 
Thursday  morning.  Shortly  before  midnight,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  103rd  Cavalry  Band,  under  Warrant 
Officer  Edward  S.  Calhoun,  reported  from  Northum¬ 
berland.  By  Friday,  the  Headquarters  Battery  (Capt. 
Herman  R.  D.  Schwenk  commanding) ,  The  Service 
Battery  (Capt.  Joseph  W.  Geary,  Jr.),  and  Battery 
H  (Capt.  George  T.  Tucker),  of  the  213th  Coast 
Artillery,  had  arrived  from  their  respective  home  sta¬ 
tions  at  Pottsville  and  Lebanon. 

The  work  of  the  Guard  units,  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps,  firemen  and  other  organized  and  volun¬ 
teer  forces,  was  coordinated  by  Capt.  Schubert  with 
the  assistance  of  two  emergency  flood  committees. 
Boat  stations  were  established  at  Market  and  Tenth 
streets,  and  Chestnut  and  Tenth  streets,  from  which 
the  distribution  of  food  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
flooded  areas  were  conducted.  With  the  arrival  of 
Capt.  Samuel  W.  Gearhart,  of  the  State  Police,  on 
Friday,  the  immediate  supervision  of  policing  was 
turned  over  to  him. 

The  pressure  of  emergency  duties  thus  forced 
upon  Capt.  Schubert  constituted  a  severe  test  of  en¬ 
durance,  as  well  as  a  challenge  to  his  initiative.  From 
1  p.  m.  Wednesday  until  8  o’clock  Saturday  evening, 
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he  was  on  the  job  every  minute  and  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rest.  His  responsibility  as  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Guard  did  not  end  until  3  o’clock  Sun¬ 
day  morning  when  Maj.  Stahley  M.  Livingston,  of 
the  52nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  Headquarters  Staff,  was 
able  to  reach  Sunbury. 

Because  of  the  large  area  which  had  been  under 
water,  the  relief,  rehabilitation  and  sanitation  work 
necessary  in  the  wake  of  the  flood  was  particularly 
heavy  in  the  Northumberland  County  city.  Frequent 
reports  of  disease  added  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
general  situation  and  led  to  false  rumors  of  epi¬ 
demics.  One  survey,  in  the  middle  of  the  emergency 
period,  revealed  twenty-two  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
and  eleven  cases  of  measles.  The  Red  Cross  and 
affiliated  medical  organizations  were  kept  busy  locat¬ 
ing  and  isolating  these  cases  but,  with  the  Guards¬ 
men  assisting  in  the  check-up  of  sanitary  conditions, 
averted  all  serious  threats  of  epidemic.  With  scores 
of  refugees  crowded  in  schools,  fire  houses  and 
other  temporary  havens,  and  with  the  widespread 
nuisance  of  sewers  backing  up  into  flooded  homes, 
the  prevention  of  disease  was  a  task  of  tremendous 
scope  and  vital  importance. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  convincing  commentary 
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on  the  achievement  of  Capt.  Schubert  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  troops  is  that  embodied  in  the  official 
review  of  the  Sunbury  situation,  forwarded  to  the 
Adjutant  General’s  office  and  signed  by  Mayor 
Michaels,  Chief  of  Police  Michael  Surgent,  State 
Police  Captain  Samuel  W.  Gearhart  and  Richard  H. 
Klein,  1st  vice-president  of  the  Sunbury  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  review  concludes  with  this  state¬ 
ment: 

"The  City  of  Sunbury  and  its  citizens  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  in  a  short  letter  report  on  the  activities  of  Capt. 
Schubert  and  his  men.  We  desire  to  say  to  you,  how¬ 
ever,  that  through  his  initiative,  executive  ability 
and  energy,  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  were 
spared  and  the  town  was  saved  from  looting  and 
a  temporary  organization  was  created  which  was 
able  to  function  under  almost  impossible  circum¬ 
stances  until  further  help  arrived.” 

Practically  similar  circumstances  conspired  to 
make  Capt.  George  F.  Mitchell,  Troop  F,  103rd 
Cavalry,  the  dictator  and  one-man  government  of 
Sharpsburg,  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

At  his  home  station  in  New  Castle,  Capt.  Mitchell 
received  the  mobilization  call  from  his  regimental 
commander,  Col.  Milton  G.  Baker,  at  10.45  o’clock, 
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Wednesday  evening.  He  was  instructed  to  assem¬ 
ble  his  troop  and  move  immediately  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  sector.  Four  hours  later,  the  company,  with 
two  officers  and  fifty-six  men,  had  mobilized,  hired 
transportation  and  was  ready  to  move.  With  them 
went  four  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  which  the  city 
of  New  Castle  had  furnished  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  the  company  was  going  into  a  district 
where  flood  refugees  already  were  begging  bread. 

Upon  arriving  at  Sharpsburg,  to  which  his  troop 
had  been  assigned  by  the  area  commander,  Col.  Dun¬ 
lap,  Capt.  Mitchell  found  the  inhabitants  and  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  borough  helpless,  disorganized  and 
confused.  The  streets,  some  of  which  were  clogged 
with  debris  three  or  four  feet  deep,  were  crowded. 
There  was  no  relief,  first  aid,  sanitary,  police,  light, 
water,  power,  gas,  sewage,  telephone  or  telegraph 
service.  There  was  from  six  inches  to  four  feet  of 
water  in  various  sections  of  the  town,  remnant  of 
a  flood  which  had  reached  depths  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  that  section. 

The  arrival  of  the  Guardsmen  in  this  borough, 
which  has  a  normal  police  force  of  six  men,  was  a 
signal  for  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  Borough 
Council,  at  which  there  was  a  unanimous  decision 
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to  turn  the  entire  administration  of  the  borough’s 
affairs  over  to  Capt.  Mitchell  during  the  emergency. 
For  three  days  Capt.  Mitchell  "ran  the  town"  with 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the  civil  authorities  and 
volunteer  relief  groups. 

As  one  of  the  first  preliminaries  to  getting  the 
borough  back  on  its  feet,  the  town  was  closed  to 
incoming  traffic  and  the  streets  were  cleared  of  civil¬ 
ians.  Warned  by  local  officials  that  the  community 
was  normally  "a  tough  town”,  Capt.  Mitchell  took 
one  precaution  which,  in  view  of  the  almost  total 
absence  of  disorder  during  the  next  ten  days,  was 
undoubtedly  effective.  He  lined  his  men  up  in  a 
school  yard  and,  while  a  large  gallery  looked  on, 
issued  orders  by  which  their  rifles  were  loaded  pub¬ 
licly  and  with  an  impressive  touch  of  ceremony. 
Thereafter,  the  Guardsmen  went  everywhere,  at  any 
time,  without  encountering  anything  except  pro¬ 
found  respect. 

At  8  o’clock  Thursday  night,  the  borough  liquor 
store  and  drinking  places  were  closed  by  Capt.  Mit¬ 
chell’s  order.  Guardsmen  on  foot  and  in  automo¬ 
biles  patrolled  the  town.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
"occupation"  the  foot  patrols  were  more  effective 
because  cars  frequently  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
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block  after  they  had  run  up  to  their  hubcaps  in  mud. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  at  11  a.  m.,  Thursday, 
Capt.  Mitchell  made  a  personal  and  thorough  inspec¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  requirements  for  housing,  feed¬ 
ing  and  protecting  the  community.  In  addition  to 
directing  an  effective  system  of  patrol,  he  assigned 
men  to  assist  the  Red  Cross.  He  arranged  with  the 
Council  for  the  securing  of  WPA  forces  to  clean  up 
the  town  and  personally  took  charge  of  the  issuance 
of  passes  by  which  only  those  who  had  business  or 
property  in  the  various  sections  of  the  borough  could 
gain  entrance.  Without  a  rigid  regulation  of  this 
sort,  it  is  doubtful  whether  clean-up  work  could  have 
been  started  immediately. 

In  the  course  of  their  sanitary  patrols,  the  Guards¬ 
men  checked  every  house  and  building  in  the  flooded 
areas  and  prevented  the  occupants  from  returning 
permanently  until  that  procedure  was  safe.  They 
directed  the  collection  and  dumping  of  flood-dam¬ 
aged  foodstuffs,  hauling  truck  loads  from  water- 
soaked  stores  and  dumping  them  in  ditches  while 
hungry  onlookers  watched,  not  wholly  appreciating 
the  necessity  for  destroying  seemingly  good  food. 

By  4  o’clock  Saturday  afternoon,  Capt.  Mitchell 
and  his  troop  had  carried  the  town  through  the  crisis 
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of  the  emergency  and  had  developed  conditions  to 
an  extent  where  definite  order  was  beginning  to 
evolve  from  the  complete  chaos  of  the  flood.  At 
that  time,  consequently,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Borough  Council  and  arranged  for  the  municipal 
officials  to  take  charge  of  rehabilitation  and  relief. 
Thereafter,  he  dropped  gradually  out  of  the  picture 
until,  by  the  middle  of  the  following  week,  he  and 
his  troopers  were  engaged  entirely  in  patrol,  police 
and  sanitation  work. 
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By  this  time,  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that 
what  the  individual  units  of  Guardsmen  did  in  the 
course  of  their  flood  duty  was  decided  entirely  by 
factors  beyond  their  control.  This  is  true  of  every 
unit  which  went  into  the  field  and  it  is  emphasized 
by  the  turbulent  experiences  of  the  108th  Ambulance 
Company,  103rd  Medical  Regiment,  which  was  sent 
into  the  completely  isolated  and  terrifically  battered 
borough  of  Renovo. 

Acting  on  mobilization  orders  which  finally 
reached  him  at  three  o’clock  Thursday  morning, 
March  19,  Major  John  H.  Doane  split  his  company, 
according  to  instructions,  and  dispatched  half  of  it 
to  Williamsport  under  Capt.  William  F.  White, 
while  he  took  command  of  the  unit  bound  for  Re¬ 
novo.  Joined  by  the  109th  Hospital  Company,  of  the 
same  regiment,  these  troops  left  Mansfield  at  7  a. 
m.  on  trucks  which  also  carried  500  rations  for  civil¬ 
ians  of  stricken  Renovo. 

Information  on  road  routes  was  meagre  as  the 
result  of  paralyzed  communications,  but  it  was  finally 
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decided  to  set  out  for  Renovo  by  way  of  Couders- 
port,  Austin  and  Emporium.  All  went  well,  until 
the  unit  reached  Sweden  Valley,  east  of  Couders- 
port,  where  a  120-foot  bridge,  carried  away  by  the 
flood,  necessitated  a  quick  change  in  route.  A  hasty 
survey  resulted  in  a  decision  to  make  another  drive 
on  Renovo  by  way  of  Cross  Fork,  Oleona  and  Drury 
Run.  Consequently,  the  Guardsmen  returned  to 
Galeton  and  then  struck  out  for  Renovo  over  the 
new  route  of  less  frequently  used  back  roads.  Even¬ 
tually,  they  reached  Drury  Run,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Renovo.  En  route,  they  had  lost  one  ambu¬ 
lance,  on  which  a  rear  axle  was  broken  at  Cross  Fork. 
But  near  Drury  Run  they  were  forced  to  abandon  all 
of  their  trucks.  The  emergency  rations  and  other 
virtually  essential  equipment  were  parcelled  out 
among  the  men  and  the  trip  was  continued  on  foot, 
through  streams  which  had  become  torrents  and  over 
roads  which  had  been  torn  away. 

At  Drury  Run,  tired  and  weary,  the  Guardsmen 
were  confronted  by  a  final  obstacle.  The  bridge 
over  Drury  Run  had  been  washed  out. 

At  this  point,  Major  Doane  concluded  that,  in 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  territory 
around  Renovo,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
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further  attempts  to  locate  a  passable  route  into  the 
borough.  He  and  his  men  made  a  quick  survey  of 
the  terrain  and  started  for  Renovo  by  the  shortest 
route  over  which  an  advance  was  physically  possible. 
This  led  directly  up  the  face  of  a  100-foot  cliff 
which  the  troops  were  able  to  scale  slowly  and 
hazardously.  Then  they  succeeded  in  recrossing 
Drury  Run  and  making  contact  with  a  bus  which  had 
been  sent  out  from  Renovo  to  meet  them. 

It  was  not  until  two  o’clock  Friday  morning,  there¬ 
fore  that  Major  Doane  and  his  command  reached 
the  borough.  By  seven  o’clock  they  had  established 
headquarters  and  soon  put  into  operation  the  port¬ 
able  short  wave  radio  set  which  amateur  operator 
Walter  Stiles  and  Fish  Warden  Wright  Rumsey  had 
carried  over  the  tortuous  route.  With  only  Stiles 
to  operate  it,  this  station  was  kept  in  service  day 
and  night,  clearing  official  and  military  communi¬ 
cations  along  with  messages  for  civilians  anxious  to 
assure  outside  relatives  that  they  had  survived  the 
flood. 

The  town,  itself,  was  a  mass  of  wreckage.  There 
was  no  light  no  power  and,  except  for  the  radio,  no 
means  of  communication. 

Under  Major  Doane’s  supervision,  a  sanitary  com- 
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mission  was  set  up  immediately  and  a  thorough 
survey  was  made,  in  the  course  of  which  all  houses 
which  were  found  "not  habitable"  were  placarded 
and  closed.  Then,  while  the  majority  of  the  Guards¬ 
men  were  assigned  to  patrol  and  other  emergency 
duty,  a  separate  detail,  under  Lt.  Frederick  J.  Bennett 
took  charge  of  one  of  the  borough  fire  engines  and 
set  about  pumping  water  from  the  cellars  of  other¬ 
wise  habitable  houses. 

Food  and  emergency  supplies,  which  for  a  day 
or  two  could  be  brought  in  only  by  seaplanes,  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and 
Langley  Field,  Va.,  began  to  reach  the  borough 
several  days  after  the  crisis  had  passed  and  the  first 
steps  toward  rehabilitation  were  gradually  taken 
while  the  Guard  remained  on  duty.  Guided  by 
Highway  Patrolmen,  fleets  of  trucks,  the  first  of 
them  bringing  medical  volunteer  physicians,  rumbled 
into  the  shattered  town. 

A  brief  and  authentic  description  of  the  borough’s 
plight  is  contained  in  the  following  radiogram 
which  Dr.  J.  D.  Smith,  surgeon  of  the  Renovo  CCC 
camp,  No.  345,  was  able  to  transmit  to  Governor 
Earle  by  means  of  the  life-saving  short  wave  radio 
station: 
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"In  Reno vo  Borough  and  nearby  vicinity  where 
there  are  10,000  people,  2,500  of  them  are  in  very 
urgent  need  and  in  distress  and  will  need  medical 
attention.  Refer  to  our  radiogram  of  the  18th. 
Town  property  three-fourths  inundated  and  water 
supply  gone.  It  is  raining  hard  at  the  present  time. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible,  send  supplies  for  that  number 
of  people  as  follows: 

"Clothing,  wearing  apparel,  cod  liver  oil,  typhoid 
vaccine  preventive,  quinine,  aceto  salicylic,  whiskey 
and  pneumococcic  serum.  Also  any  additional 
things  that  our  department  emergency  bureau  may 
deem  necessary.  Airplane  landing  impossible. 
Drop  by  parachute.” 

It  was  in  response  to  this  and  similar  messages 
that  the  borough  was  literally  bombarded  with  tons 
of  food  and  supplies  during  the  first  few  days  after 
the  flood  crisis. 

Another  experience  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by 
its  participants  was  that  of  the  104th  Cavalry’s 
Machine  Gun  Troop.  Stationed  at  Lewistown,  in 
the  heart  of  the  territory  ravaged  by  the  Juniata 
River,  the  troop  was  in  the  midst  of  a  maelstrom 
from  the  start.  For,  considered  in  relation  to  its 
size  and  normal  volume  of  water,  the  Juniata 
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wrought  proportionately  greater  havoc  than  any  of 
the  state’s  flooded  streams.  Considerable  damage 
was  caused  at  Tyrone,  Huntingdon,  Mt.  Union  and 
other  communities  along  the  line  but  the  full  force 
of  the  torrential  flood  appeared  to  be  reserved  for 
Lewistown,  with  the  addition  of  a  protracted  period 
of  high  water  and  property  loss  at  Duncannon, 
Perry  County. 

Aggravated  by  the  breaking  of  a  large  dam  on 
one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Juniata  skyrocketed  Tues¬ 
day,  and  by  ten  o’clock  that  evening,  was  rapidly 
flooding  the  rambling  wooden  armory  of  the 
National  Guard  at  Lewistown.  Several  Guardsmen, 
hurriedly  summoned,  succeeded  in  leading  out  the 
last  horses  within  the  next  hour  but,  by  that  time, 
water  was  waist-deep  in  the  building.  Thirty-one 
horses  and  a  small  amount  of  equipment  were 
rescued;  the  greater  part  of  the  equipment  had  to 
be  left  in  the  building,  to  be  reclaimed  later,  if 
possible.  The  ultimate  flood,  which  swept,  eighteen 
or  nineteen  feet  deep,  around  the  armory,  totally 
demolished  the  wooden  buildings. 

In  the  lower  sections  of  Lewistown,  water  reached 
almost  to  the  eaves  of  buildings.  Many  homes  and 
several  factories  were  demolished.  Two  or  three 
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homes,  which  were  not  carried  downstream  and 
shattered  against  bridges  or  trees,  were  found  even¬ 
tually,  on  somebody  else’s  property.  Later,  when 
the  National  Guardsmen  were  patrolling  the 
flooded  districts,  there  were  queer  aftermaths  of 
this  destructive  flood.  In  the  district  which  suffered 
the  greatest  loss,  two  men  who  appeared  to  be  loiter¬ 
ing  about,  picking  up  tools  and  other  odds  and  ends, 
were  directed  to  go  to  their  own  homes  and  stay 
there.  They  answered  that  they  were  complying 
with  the  regulations  and  pointed  to  the  cellar 
foundations,  mute  evidence  of  the  toll  taken  by  the 
terrific  velocity  of  the  water.  In  another  instance, 
a  resigned  householder  walked  up  to  a  Guard  officer, 
handed  him  a  key  and  told  him  he  could  have  the 
house  if  he  could  find  it. 

After  a  night  which  included  many  hours  of 
rescue  and  evacuation  work  for  individual  Guards¬ 
men,  Lt.  Gay  E.  Duncan  decided,  by  nine  o’clock 
Wednesday  morning,  that  the  mobilization  of  the 
troop  would  be  necessary.  Acting  in  the  absence 
of  Capt.  Robert  J.  Krepps,  he  contacted  Mayor  John 
H.  Healy  and  Sheriff  Charles  H.  Duck  who  had 
reached  the  same  conclusion  independently.  A 
telephone  call  to  the  Adjutant  General’s  office 
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brought  formal  approval  of  the  plan,  and  the  troop 
was  mobilized  at  noon,  several  hours  ahead  of  the 
statewide  mobilization. 

Because  of  the  suddenness  of  the  river’s  rise  and 
the  rapid  demolition  of  the  armory  buildings,  the 
troopers  had  no  uniforms.  Subsequently,  they  were 
able  to  reclaim  their  clothing  from  the  armory 
wreckage,  but  it  was  Friday  before  the  uniforms 
could  be  cleaned  and  dried.  In  the  meanwhile,  they 
patrolled  the  streets  of  the  flood  districts,  with  only 
arm  bands  to  identify  them  as  Pennsylvania  National 
Guardsmen  and  with  a  few  old  German  rifles  dis¬ 
tributed  strategically  through  the  patrols.  During 
this  period,  youths  from  neighboring  CCC  camps 
acted  as  traffic  officers,  with  axe  handles  as  symbols 
of  their  emergency  authority. 

For  five  days  the  borough,  which  counted  more 
than  $1,000,000  loss  at  a  single  artificial  silk  plant 
alone,  was  without  electric  light  and  power.  Flares 
gleamed  on  street  corners  at  night  and  Guardsmen 
found  their  way  about  with  the  aid  of  flashlights. 
By  actual  count,  1,058  homes  at  Lewistown  and  30 
at  Lewistown  Junction  had  been  flooded. 

From  late  Tuesday  night  until  eight  o’clock  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  most  of  the  members  of  the  Machine 
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Gun  Troop  worked  continuously.  Their  first  relief 
came  at  1:45  a.  m.,  Thursday  when  Troop  I,  of 
the  103rd  Cavalry,  arrived  from  Boalsburg.  Capt. 
Krepps,  who  had  started  from  Reading  with  the 
first  word  of  the  flood  danger,  was  finally  able  to 
work  his  way  through,  over  flooded  and  blockaded 
roads,  and  took  over  the  command  of  Guardsmen 
in  the  Lewistown  area.  To  him,  Mayor  Healy 
turned  over  the  issuance  of  all  passes  to  residents 
of  the  flood  districts,  along  with  the  responsibility 
for  keeping  out  sightseers  and  non-residents  of  the 
city.  For  several  days,  incoming  traffic  on  all  roads 
was  stopped  while  the  community  staggered  back 
onto  its  feet. 

Although  conditions  at  Renovo  and  Lewistown 
were  more  acute  than  in  other  communities  in  the 
same  valleys,  they  were  but  two  of  the  many  bor¬ 
oughs  and  cities  in  which  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Juniata  and  the  Susquehanna  River’s  west  branch 
wrought  havoc.  All  along  the  line,  National 
Guardsmen  were  called  into  action — from  Punx- 
sutawney,  where  the  need  for  the  Guard  passed 
quickly,  down  to  Sunbury.  Clearfield,  Lock  Haven, 
Jersey  Shore,  Williamsport,  Muncy,  Milton  and 
Lewisburg,  all  joined  in  the  general  call  for  the 
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Guard.  Fifty  miles  south  of  Sunbury,  where  the 
west  and  north  branches  converge,  the  capital  city 
of  Harrisburg  found  plenty  of  work  for  the  troopers. 

The  flood  situation  in  these  communities  pro¬ 
duced  one  result  which  was  general  for  the  group: 
National  Guard  units,  stationed  in  their  respective 
communities,  were  able  to  cope  with  whatever 
emergencies  arose. 

At  Clearfield,  Troop  A,  of  the  104th  Cavalry, 
under  Capt.  W.  A.  E.  Leitzinger,  assisted  in  rescue 
work  and  then  went  into  a  week  of  policing  and 
traffic  control  to  facilitate  the  handling  and  receiving 
of  supplies  and  otherwise  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them  by  local  authorities. 

At  Lock  Haven,  Troop  K,  of  the  103rd  Cavalry, 
Capt.  Foster  S.  McGhee  commanding,  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  Troop  L,  of  the  same  regiment,  Capt. 
Herbert  M.  Beezer  commanding,  and  were  under 
the  area  command  of  Maj.  Edward  T.  Miller,  of  the 
Third  Squadron  Headquarters.  Mayor  George  B. 
Stevenson  immediately  turned  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  over  to  the  Guardsmen,  and,  with 
other  city  officials,  was  able  to  devote  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  phases  of  the  flood  emergency. 

For  flood  duty  at  Williamsport,  the  city’s  two 
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Guard  units  (Battery  D,  107th  Field  Artillery,  and 
Company  K,  109th  Infantry)  were  placed  under  the 
area  command  of  Capt.  Clarence  E.  Whipple,  of 
the  Battery,  and  were  supplemented  by  half  of  the 
108th  Ambulance  Company,  103rd  Medical  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  half  of  the  109th  Hospital  Company,  of 
the  same  regiment.  After  early  participation  in  the 
evacuation  of  flooded  homes  and  central  city  office 
buildings,  the  Guardsmen  were  assigned  to  police 
and  patrol  duties. 

With  water  eight  to  ten  feet  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  district,  Williamsport,  like  Renovo, 
was  completely  isolated  immediately  in  the  wake 
of  the  flood’s  crest.  Arterial  highways  leading  into 
the  city  were  closed  but,  once  the  peak  of  the  flood 
had  passed  emergency  supplies  were  rushed  in  by 
way  of  Hazleton,  Bloomsburg,  Clarkstown  and 
Farragut. 

With  Major  Edward  L.  Davis,  Third  Battalion, 
109th  Infantry,  commanding,  Milton’s  local  units, 
Headquarters  Company  and  Company  L  (Capt. 
Morris  H.  Sypher)  were  reinforced  by  Company  I 
(Capt.  Aten  E.  Rauch,)  of  Berwick.  And  across 
the  river,  at  Lewisburg,  the  local  unit,  Troop  G,  of 
the  103rd  Cavalry  (Capt.  Elmer  C.  Cunnius)  was 
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on  the  job. 

For  National  Guardsmen  called  out  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  flood  duty  presented  an  unusual  combination 
of  rescue  work,  policing,  and  emergency  traffic 
control  necessitated  by  a  hazardous  water  shortage 
which  resulted  from  the  disrupting  of  the  capital 
city’s  municipal  water  plant. 

Within  two  hours  after  the  mobilization  call  was 
issued,  the  104th  Cavalry — less  the  first  and  second 
squadrons,  Machine  Gun  Troop,  Troop  L  and  the 
band — were  mobilized  along  with  Battery  A,  107th 
Field  Artillery,  the  Headquarters  Company  of  the 
55  th  Infantry  Brigade  and  the  state  staff  detach¬ 
ment. 

In  this  area,  the  Susquehanna  River,  carrying  all 
the  water  which  rushed  into  it  from  its  flooded 
north  and  west  branches  and  from  the  raging  Juniata 
River,  produced  a  flood  whose  remnants  lingered  for 
several  days.  From  Wednesday  night  until  Friday 
afternoon  the  troops,  in  boats,  canoes  and  rubber 
life  rafts  from  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  directed 
their  activities  toward  evacuating  residents  in  two, 
separate  flood  districts.  Cavalry  men  used  their 
mounts  both  to  carry  flood  victims  through  flooded 
streets  and  to  tow  rowboats  through  currents  too 
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swift  to  be  negotiated  safely  by  man  power  at  the 
oars. 

As  the  water  receded,  Col.  George  J.  Shoemaker, 
104th  Cavalry,  who  is  also  Harrisburg’s  Chief  of 
Police,  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops 
in  the  city  and  deployed  them  on  police  and  patrol 
duty  together  with  city  police,  State  Highway  patrol¬ 
men,  game  protectors  and  a  detachment  of  police 
from  the  nearby  borough  of  Carlisle.  In  the  two 
principal  flood  zones,  cordons  of  troops  were  thrown 
about  the  inundated  areas  and  a  continual  guard 
was  kept  while  only  residents,  with  properly  signed 
passes,  were  permitted  in  the  districts. 

By  this  time,  the  local  Guard  units  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Third  Battalion, 
111th  Infantry,  from  West  Chester  the  Headquarters 
Platoon,  Second  Battalion,  213th  Coast  Artillery 
( Anti-Aircraft) ,  from  Allentown,  and  the  Military 
Police  Company  from  York.  Eventually,  Company 
L,  111th  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Arthur  H.  Tompkins,  was  dispatched  to  nearby 
Highspire  where  a  serious  health  menace  arose  in 
the  wake  of  the  flood. 

Traffic  control,  to  which  Guardsmen  were  as¬ 
signed,  became  of  prime  importance  on  Monday, 
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March  23,  when  a  fleet  of  60  tank  trucks  were 
rushed  into  action  to  carry  water  from  artesian  wells 
to  the  rapidly  failing  reservoir  of  the  city’s  water 
system.  Machinery  at  the  pumping  station  had  been 
flooded  and  put  out  of  commission  by  mud  and 
debris,  and  only  several  small  emergency  lines  from 
nearby  water  systems  were  available  to  replenish  the 
supply  in  the  reservoir.  Under  these  circumstances, 
tank  trucks  were  kept  shuttling  back  and  forth  over 
a  definite  network  of  streets,  with  the  Guardsmen 
on  duty  to  insure  that  no  other  traffic  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  progress.  This  service,  prosaic  but 
unique  in  the  state’s  widespread  flood  districts,  ended 
with  the  general  demobilization  of  the  Guard  at  the 
termination  of  the  flood  emergency. 
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Remarkable  from  any  viewpoint  was  the 
comparatively  little  sickness  and  disease  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  flood’s  wake,  both  among  the  National 
Guardsmen  and  the  civilian  population.  In  all,  46 
communities  were  flooded  in  an  area  substantially 
larger  than  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts.  Yet, 
the  final  casualty  reports  disclosed  that  only  80  per¬ 
sons,  none  of  them  Guardsmen,  lost  their  lives  and 
2,800  were  injured. 

What  health,  municipal  and  state  officials  realized 
only  too  clearly  at  the  outset  can  be  appreciated  by 
those  outside  the  flood  districts  if  consideration  is 
given  to  the  general  conditions  created  by  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

In  the  first  place,  the  high  velocity  of  the  flood 
left  little  or  no  time  for  preparation.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men,  women  and  children  suddenly 
were  driven  from  their  homes — turned  out  under 
weather  conditions  which  added  to  the  general 
menace.  Most  of  them,  accustomed  to  at  least  the 
minimum  standards  of  modern  comfort,  were  poorly 
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prepared  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  cold  weather, 
rain,  snow  storms  and  blizzards  which,  especially 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  accompanied  the 
flood.  Terrified  by  the  necessity  for  sudden  flight, 
their  number  included  nearly  51,000  persons  who 
were  left  homeless  by  raging  water  which  totally 
destroyed  1,078  homes  and  badly  damaged  26,000 
others.  At  one  time,  disaster  relief  agencies  were 
housing  47,000  persons  and  feeding  159,000,  figures 
which  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  additional  thou¬ 
sands  who  found  temporary  refuge  at  the  homes  of 
relatives  and  friends,  or  those  who  were  able  to  pay 
for  lodging  at  overtaxed  hotels  in  the  flooded  towns 
and  cities. 

More  menacing  than  the  threat  of  sickness  and 
disease  caused  by  the  sudden  change  in  living  con¬ 
ditions  was  the  hazard  created  by  germ-laden  muck 
and  filth  which  remained  for  more  than  a  week  after 
the  last  stream  had  returned  to  its  banks.  Sanitary 
conditions  were  uniformly  bad  and,  in  the  numerous 
areas  which  depended  upon  outdoor  plumbing,  the 
danger  was  particularly  acute.  At  the  best,  cellars 
remained  flooded  and  first  floor  furniture  was  soaked 
by  unhealthy  flood  water.  Thousands  of  houses 
were  made  unfit  for  human  habitation  until  they 
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could  be  completely  and  expertly  renovated. 

For  the  6,000  National  Guardsmen  dispatched  to 
the  flood  districts,  the  danger  of  sickness  and  disease 
was  particularly  formidable.  Their  ranks  naturally 
included  hundreds  of  men  whose  civilian  vocations 
were  not  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  the  long 
physical  exertion  under  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Yet  these  men,  together  with  their  more  hardened 
fellow-Guardsmen,  were  in  the  center  of  the  disease 
danger  zone  from  start  to  finish. 

Thousand  of  troopers  worked  long  hours  at 
exhausting  rescue  and  evacuation  tasks,  going  with¬ 
out  sleep  and  working  in  soaked  clothing.  Particu¬ 
larly  during  the  first  days  of  their  service,  they  slept 
in  damp,  unheated  buildings — and  got  only  a  few 
hours’  sleep  at  that.  Rare  were  the  units  which,  like 
some  of  those  on  duty  in  Pittsburgh,  could  relax, 
eat  and  sleep  in  quarters  such  as  those  afforded  by 
the  air-conditioned  Syria  Mosque,  headquarters  for 
360  Guardsmen  and  mess  center  for  additional  hun¬ 
dreds. 

The  patrol,  police  and  sanitary  inspection  work 
which  kept  them  in  the  danger  zones  during  the 
latter  stages  of  their  "occupation,”  was  accompanied 
by  factors  which  made  that  duty  far  more  difficult 
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than  the  routine  performance  it  might  appear  to 
the  casual  observer. 

In  Johnstown,  where  115  officers  and  about 
1,700  men  were  concentrated,  there  was  more  than 
enough  work  to  keep  every  Guardsman  active  during 
the  entire  emergency.  There,  as  in  the  average 
flood-stricken  community,  the  victims  were  slow  to 
realize  the  necessity  for  all  the  restrictions  the  Guard 
was  called  upon  to  enforce.  They  could  not  see 
why  properly  signed  passes  had  to  be  obtained  be¬ 
fore  they  could  return  to  their  own  homes.  It  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  Guardsmen  and  other  polic¬ 
ing  units  to  encounter  householders  who  seemed  to 
expect  the  temporary  guardians  of  their  property 
to  possess  some  occult  faculty  for  determining  in¬ 
stantly  who  were  bona  fide  residents  and  who  were 
potential  looters. 

Although  the  fact  eventually  was  impressed  upon 
everyone,  there  were  hundreds  of  householders  who 
could  not  concede  the  right  of  anyone  to  keep  them 
out  of  their  own  homes  because  the  buildings  were 
not  fit  or  safe  for  occupation. 

Without  troopers  on  guard  constantly  during  the 
first  few  days  after  the  flood,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
municipal  health  officials  could  have  taken  all  the 
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drastic  steps  necessary  to  hold  disease  down  to  the 
limits  actually  attained.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  flood- 
damaged  foodstuffs  had  to  be  collected  from  stores, 
dumped  and  buried.  Huge  emergency  dumps  had 
to  be  staked,  out  for  the  disposal  of  debris  and  water- 
damaged  articles.  In  various  communities  frantic 
calls  from  health  officials  resulted  in  Guardsmen 
being  assigned  to  these  dumping  grounds  for  con¬ 
tinuous  duty,  the  only  way  to  keep  foolhardy  adults 
and  children  from  raking  the  dumps  to  get  anything 
they  considered  to  be  of  value.  In  fact,  the  ''dump 
patrols”,  such  as  those  maintained  at  Pittsburgh, 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Lewistown  were  among  the  last 
Guard  units  withdrawn  after  the  gradual  demobili¬ 
zation  was  begun. 

The  interruption  of  the  water  supply  in  many 
communities  presented  another  hazard  in  the  face 
of  which  municipal  authorities  found  Guardsmen 
extremely  valuable.  For  days  at  a  time,  large  de¬ 
tails  of  troopers  did  nothing  but  help  transport  emer¬ 
gency  water  supplies,  maintaining  and  supervising 
the  operation  of  stations  to  which  "water  lines”,  as 
well  as  "bread  lines”  came  continually. 

Added  to  all  these  dangers  which,  to  some  extent, 
could  be  anticipated,  were  other  hazards  against 
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which  advance  precautions  could  not  be  taken.  In 
Pittsburgh  and  several  other  Western  Pennsylvania 
communities,  breaks  in  gas  mains  created  sudden 
emergencies,  imperilling  thousands  of  people.  And 
there  were  few  flooded  communities  which  survived 
the  days  and  nights  of  inundated  streets  without  at 
least  one  serious  fire  which  threatened  entire  blocks 
while  firemen,  under  the  handicap  of  flooded  streets 
and  failing  water  supplies,  sought  to  combat  the 
flames.  Pittsburgh,  Williamsport,  Johnstown, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Lewistown,  Everett  and  other  com¬ 
munities,  large  and  small,  all  experienced  the  horror 
of  fire  added  to  the  terror  and  widespread  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  flood. 

Yet,  despite  its  close  contact  with  all  of  these 
dangers,  the  Guard  came  through  the  emergency 
without  serious  casualties.  The  reports  of  the 
medical  officers  are  filled  with  comments  on  the 
splendid  physical  condition  of  the  troopers.  Colds, 
of  course,  were  numerous  as  the  result  of  the 
weather  and  other  conditions  under  which  the  flood 
war  was  waged.  A  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever  de¬ 
veloped  along  with  scattered  cases  of  measles  and 
mumps.  There  were  sporadic  instances  of  appendi¬ 
citis  the  natural  result  of  a  dormant  condition  being 
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brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  quick  change  from  the 
sedentary  life  of  a  clerk,  bookkeeper  or  office  execu¬ 
tive  to  the  active,  strenuous  work  incident  to  flood 
duties. 

Undoubtedly,  a  factor  which  contributed  heavily 
to  the  especially  notable  health  record  maintained 
by  the  Guard  during  this  period  of  service  is  the 
relatively  large  proportion  of  younger  men  now  in 
the  ranks.  This  trend  toward  a  lower  median  age 
has  been  noticeable  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  ten 
years  and  its  result  has  been  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  record  attained  during  the  flood. 
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And  now  that  the  flood  war  has  passed 
into  history,  what  do  they  think  about  it  and  the 
results  achieved  by  the  National  Guardsmen?  Or, 
what  is  more  important,  what  has  been  learned  from 
the  disaster  so  far  as  the  peace-time  functions  of  the 
Guard  are  concerned? 

Ask  the  Guardsmen,  themselves,  and  they’ll  tell 
you  they  have  learned  a  lot  and  wouldn’t  have 
missed  this  "war”  for  the  world. 

By  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Guard  you’ll 
be  told  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  enlisted  men  did 
a  truly  efficient  piece  of  work  and  maintained  all  the 
traditions  of  the  organization. 

But  it  is  from  the  municipal  officials,  business 
men,  emergency  flood  relief  executives  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  flood  victims  that  you  will  get  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  the  most  highly  laudatory  comments 
on  the  tireless  and  highly  varied  emergency  activities 
of  Pennsylvania’s  citizen  soldiers. 

Then,  when  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
analyze  all  these  reactions,  you  will  be  able  to  read 
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for  yourself  the  lesson  of  the  1936  flood;  you  will 
see  clearly  what  foundations  can  be  laid  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  to  support  an  even  stronger  structure 
of  co-operation  between  the  National  Guard,  muni¬ 
cipal  officials  and  the  civilian  population.  To  the 
Guardsmen,  their  flood  service  was  a  great  experi¬ 
ence,  with  excitement  and  thrills  which  offset  the 
drudgery,  physical  strain  and  danger.  The  great 
majority  are  glad  it  is  over,  although  a  few  who  shed 
their  uniforms  to  return  to  a  work-a-day  world  which 
has  no  steady  job  for  them,  would  be  ready  to  do 
flood  duty  with  all  of  its  mud,  hard  work  and 
hazards  until  business  conditions  "open  up  a  bit.” 

The  average  trooper  believes  he  has  helped  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard 
can  "take  it” — can  handle  any  assignment  that  comes 
its  way  and  meet  any  emergency  that  arises.  He 
isn’t  cocky  about  the  matter;  he  simply  has  that 
satisfied  feeling  which  comes  from  the  conviction 
that  a  difficult  task  has  been  performed  to  the  best 
of  one’s  ability. 

The  commanding  officers’  opinion  on  the  work 
of  the  Guard  is  embodied  in  the  general  order  issued 
by  Major  General  Edward  C.  Shannon  when  the 
demobilization  had  been  completed.  It  presents  this 
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verdict  upon  the  performance  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  enlisted  men: 

"Called  to  duty  on  the  night  of  March  17th,  1936 
and  the  day  of  the  18th,  when  the  elements  con¬ 
spired  to  create  an  emergency  which,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  developed  into  a  catastrophe  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  Commonwealth,  when  the  overflowing 
of  the  three  great  water  sheds  of  the  State  swept 
away  life  and  property,  rendered  thousands  home¬ 
less,  without  food,  light,  heat  or  drinking  water,  the 
troops  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  were 
called  to  duty  involving  physical  danger  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  great  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  judgment  upon  the  part  of  each,  the 
demonstration  of  physical  courage  in  errands  of 
mercy,  and  the  exercise  of  police  powers  where  dis¬ 
orderly  elements  attempted  to  break  the  law,  they, 
without  exception,  earned  the  praise  and  gratitude 
of  their  fellow  citizens  which  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

"The  exhibition  of  calmness,  firmness,  humane¬ 
ness,  initiative  and  executive  ability  shown  by  all 
ranks  in  this  emergency  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
citizen  soldier  at  his  best,  and  one  in  which  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  in  common  with  the  humblest 
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citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  takes  a  great  and 
justifiable  pride,  and  he  therefore  desires  to  con¬ 
gratulate  and  commend  all  ranks  on  having  lived  up 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Pennsylvania  citizen  soldier 
in  this  disaster.” 

If  you  follow  the  trail  of  the  Guard  back  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  flooded  territory,  you 
will  encounter  something  of  more  lasting  importance 
than  lavishly  sincere  praise  of  their  achievements. 
You  will  find,  in  short,  a  new  sense  of  appreciation 
of  the  National  Guard’s  place  in  the  normal  peace¬ 
time  life  of  Pennsylvania. 

Until  this  disaster  struck,  scores  of  municipal  offi¬ 
cials  and  thousands  of  business  men  and  ordinary 
citizens  had  no  clear  conception  of  the  Guard  and  its 
potentialities.  In  Pittsburgh,  typical  business  men 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that,  before  the  flood, 
they  frankly  didn’t  think  much  of  the  Guard,  its  per¬ 
sonnel  and  its  functions.  They  hasten  to  add  that 
the  flood  has  changed  their  opinion  and  that  they 
are  now  'TOO  per  cent  for  the  Guard.” 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  Pittsburgh,  as  in  many 
other  communities,  the  flood  waters  which  washed 
away  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  have 
brought  new  prestige  to  the  National  Guard.  The 
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readiness  with  which  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  emergency,  the  well-disciplined  manner  in  which 
they  took  hold  of  the  situation  and  helped  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  the  quieting  and  stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  uniformed  presence — all  contributed 
to  leave  an  indelible  impression  upon  communities 
they  served. 

Municipal  officials  all  along  the  flood  line  con¬ 
veyed  this  tribute  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words. 

From  metropolitan  Pittsburgh  to  the  typical  small 
borough  of  Everett,  in  Bedford  County,  the  civil 
officials  were  reluctant  to  release  the  Guard,  even 
though  they  realized  that  the  acute  period  of  the 
flood  emergency  had  been  passed.  Politics  played 
no  part  in  the  pressure  brought  upon  Governor 
Earle,  The  Adjutant  General’s  office  and  Major 
General  Shannon  by  mayors,  burgesses,  councils  and 
emergency  flood  relief  groups  whose  common  plaint 
was  that  the  Guardsmen  must  be  permitted  to  stay 
for  "just  a  few  more  days.” 

There  were  a  few  communities  where  the  removal 
of  the  troopers  was  received  with  about  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  the  pulling  of  a  tooth.  That  is  why 
the  demobilization  of  the  Guard,  begun  one  week 
after  the  first  mobilization  call,  was  not  completed 
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for  another  ten  days. 

The  full  force  of  about  6,000  Guardsmen — the 
peak  was  6,200  on  March  22-23 — remained  in  the 
field  from  March  18  to  March  24.  From  then  on, 
the  Guardsmen  were  demobilized  as  rapidly  as  their 
release  could  be  effected  diplomatically.  On  March 
28,  there  were  2,800  on  duty,  a  total  which  was  re¬ 
duced  successively  to  1,200  on  the  29th,  574  on  the 
30th  and  375  on  the  31st,  trailing  off  into  the  final 
release  of  the  last  41  troopers  on  April  3d. 

During  the  demobilization  period,  various  muni¬ 
cipal  officials  and  citizen  groups  worked  vigorously 
to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  Guard  until  sub¬ 
stitute  protection  had  been  provided. 

From  Lewistown,  Burgess  John  H.  Healy  and  his 
assisting  flood  relief  committees  bombarded  Harris¬ 
burg  with  appeals  that  the  Guard  be  maintained 
until  the  borough  could  make  further  progress  in 
its  struggle  back  to  normalcy.  Because  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  situation  in  the  shattered  sections  of  this  town, 
the  troopers  were  permitted  to  remain  on  duty  until 
April  3d.  Then,  when  they  were  finally  withdrawn, 
additional  details  of  state  policemen  were  tem¬ 
porarily  assigned  to  the  district.  Similarly,  an  even 
greater  flood  of  telephone,  telegraph  and  written 
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appeals  from  grateful,  appreciative  Pittsburgh  offi¬ 
cials  and  citizens  delayed  the  withdrawal  of  Guard 
units  from  the  metropolis. 

At  Lock  Haven,  a  concerted  plea,  made  directly 
to  Governor  Earle,  prolonged  the  Guard’s  occupation 
of  that  city.  There,  the  troops  had  received  demo¬ 
bilization  orders  at  9  a.  m.  on  Saturday,  March  28, 
two  hours  before  Governor  Earle  reached  the  city 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  personal  surveys  of  the 
flooded  districts.  He  was  beset  by  delegations  of 
business  men  and  flood  victims  which  easily  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  prolong  the  Guardsmen’s  service. 
It  was  not  until  the  following  Tuesday  at  midnight, 
therefore,  that  the  troops  were  demobilized  in  that 
city.  And  then,  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  Mayor 
George  B.  Stevenson,  Capt.  Foster  S.  McGhee,  of 
Troop  K,  103rd  Cavalry,  undertook  the  organization 
of  emergency  patrols  to  "carry  on”  after  the  Guard 
stepped  from  the  picture.  As  the  nucleus  for  this 
continuing  emergency  unit,  Capt.  McGhee  selected 
24  Guardsmen  and  former  war  veterans  who  had  no 
regular  employment  to  which  they  could  return. 
They  were  supplemented  by  additional  men  chosen 
from  the  WPA  rolls. 

At  Johnstown,  from  which  the  last  Guardsmen 
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departed  on  March  31,  Mayor  Daniel  J.  Shields  was 
lavish  in  his  praise  of  the  duties  performed  and  the 
work  done  by  the  nearly  2,000  troopers  rushed  to 
the  flood-dazed  city  in  the  immediate  wake  of  the 
flood. 

Without  the  Guard,  Shields  declared,  "the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  entire  city  would  have  been 
very  much  at  sea.”  He  praised  the  all-around  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  enlisted  men  and  paid  high  tribute  to 
Brigadier-General  Edward  Martin,  of  the  55  th  In¬ 
fantry  Brigade,  who  was  in  command  of  all  troops 
in  the  Johnstown  area.  General  Martin,  he  said,  was 
typical  of  the  Guard,  "most  considerate,  most 
tolerant  and  highly  efficient.”  As  a  personal  tribute 
to  the  commanding  officer,  Mayor  Shields  said,  "I 
never  knew  a  General  could  be  so  human  and  could 
meet  and  tolerate  the  little  fellow  the  way  General 
Martin  does.” 

While  numerous  municipal  officials,  in  describing 
the  work  of  the  Guard  used  the  same  phrases,  "life 
savers”  and  "100  per  cent  efficient”,  Burgess  R.  A. 
Hagerman,  of  Tyrone,  termed  the  work  of  the  Guard 
in  that  community  "damnably  effective.”  Burgess 
Hagerman  had  ample  opportunity  to  watch  the 
Guardsmen  at  close  range  because  Troop  B,  104th 
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Cavalry,  Capt.  Jesse  L.  Waite  commanding,  had 
moved  into  the  municipal  building  when  the  armory 
was  flooded  and  had  conducted  its  flood  operations 
from  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police. 

And  at  Kingston,  Burgess  H.  E.  Cameron,  an 
official  who  directed  flood  emergency  work  with  the 
same  efficiency  with  which  he  operates  his  large 
business  establishment,  reported  that  the  highest 
tribute  he  could  pay  to  the  Guard  was  this: 

"Kingston  was  practically  under  martial  law,  and 
no  arrests  were  made.  The  National  Guardsmen 
were,  in  fact,  the  custodians  of  the  town.  But  with 
all  the  restrictions  they  were  required  to  enforce,  I 
don’t  believe  we  had  from  50  to  100  complaints. 
Much  of  the  time  they  patrolled  the  borough  over 
streets  covered  with  a  foot  of  muck,  protecting  a 
couple  thousand  homes  with  flood-warped  doors 
which  couldn’t  be  closed  at  night.’’ 

In  his  general  praise,  Burgess  Cameron  included 
special  commendations  for  Col.  Robert  M.  Vail, 
Major  Gerwin  D.  Adair  and  Major  William  H. 
Smith,  the  officers  with  whom  he  worked  directly; 
for  Guardsmen  who  operated  trucks  "for  18  out  of 
24  hours,  with  never  a  whimper”  and  for  Capt. 
Thomas  Brain  who,  though  he  lost  his  own  home 
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and  all  his  possessions  in  the  flood,  established  a 
dock  at  Kingston  and  for  five  days  directed  the 

operation  of  boats  and  trucks. 

*  *  * 

As  for  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  1936 
flood — they  are  many,  but  two  major  steps  appear  to 
recommend  themselves.  They  involve  first,  con¬ 
tinual  contacts  between  local  National  Guard  units 
and  the  periodically  changing  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  and,  secondly,  the  development  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  short  wave  radio  communication  system  as  a 
standard  feature  of  the  Guard’s  program. 

By  their  work  during  the  flood,  Guard  units  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  proved  their  ability  to  render  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  to  civil  officials  once  they  had 
been  called  into  action.  Yet,  even  a  casual  survey 
of  the  events  in  some  districts,  discloses  that  many 
local  government  officials  lost  valuable  time  in  call¬ 
ing  for  the  aid  of  the  Guard.  Obviously,  this  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  municipal  governments 
change  frequently,  with  the  result  that,  during  short 
terms  in  office,  mayors  and  burgesses  often  do  not 
get  around  to  realizing  that  the  National  Guard  is 
always  available  for  emergency  peacetime  service. 

The  Guard,  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  relatively 
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stable.  The  rank  and  file  of  its  enlisted  personnal 
may  undergo  great  changes  over  a  period  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  but  there  is  always  available  in  each 
company,  troop  or  battery,  a  basic  group  of  officers 
and  men  trained  to  cope  with  emergencies  and  main¬ 
tain  discipline  and  order. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  logical  conclusion — 
cited  by  various  municipal  officials  in  flood  dis¬ 
tricts — is  that  National  Guard  officers  have  an  im¬ 
plied  duty  of  keeping  the  civil  authorities  and  the 
civilian  population  aware  of  their  ability  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  serve  the  civil  authorities.  As  these  officials 
point  out,  this  preliminary  step  toward  a  quicker  and 
better  handling  of  any  emergency  can  be  taken  by 
periodical  contacts  or  conferences  between  National 
Guard  officers  and  municipal  officials  of  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  vicinity  of  their  stations. 

As  for  communications,  the  recent  flood,  with  the 
resultant  extensive  paralysis  of  wire  facilities, 
demonstrated  forcibly  the  practicality  of  an  official 
short  wave  radio  net  for  the  Pennsylvania  Guard. 
This  is  a  problem  which  already  is  receiving  serious 
consideration  and  which,  of  course,  can  be  attacked 
gradually.  The  foundation  already  has  been  laid  by 
the  amateur  radio  operators  in  the  ranks  of  the 
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Guard;  from  this  start  a  reliable,  permanent  net¬ 
work  eventually  can  be  built.  A  few  stations, 
located  at  strategic  armories  throughout  the  state 
and  supplied  with  emergency  power  plants  to  make 
them  independent  of  the  community’s  normal  power 
supply,  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  event 
of  a  recurrence  of  conditions  such  as  those  created  by 
the  1936  floods. 
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